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The Authority of the Vatican 
By Joun B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


We are accustomed to reading news- 
paper and magazine references to the 
authority of the Vatican, but at times 
they become a source of acute irrita- 
tion. Typical of these remarks or re- 
ports is the article entitled ‘“‘Russia’s 
Ruling Class,’’ written for Harper’s 
Magazine (October, 1946) by John 
Fischer. The innuendo is not veiled: 
the Communist Party is a priesthood, 
responsible to a hierarchy of leaders 
who in turn are beholden to Stalin. 


cc 


. . it preaches an authoritarian 
theology. The Kremlin—a sort of 
Red Vatican—is the sole fountain- 
head of the faith, claiming authority 
beyond challenge on all questions of 
doctrine.””! 


But, says Mr. Fischer, such concepts 
will not be easily accepted by people 
strong in the Protestant tradition. 
He seems to think we have little to fear 
from Stalin as long as we disdain 
meek obedience to a hierarchy, and 
disavow the burning of heretics as 
well as the principle that a good cause 
can employ a bad means. 


1 John Fischer, ‘‘Russia’s Ruling Class,” 
in Harper’s (October, 1946), p. 359. 


The word ‘‘authority’”’ has an un- 
happy savor for some Americans, and 
the authority of the Church of Rome 
is the unhappiest feature of its exist- 
ence. There is a mounting respect for 
authority in general in the American 
mind—a realization that rugged in- 
dividualism must be disciplined in 
business, education, and morality. 
And even among ministers of the 
Protestant Church there is springing 
up an awareness of the social char- 
acter of religion, which necessitates 
a recognition of the need of authority— 
a need which did not exist when reli- 
gion was viewed as a purely private 
affair. 


Protestants and Religious Authority 


Yet, the average Protestant’s idea 
of Catholic religious authority is so 
grotesque that we may well wonder 
whether or not we Catholics are in 
some measure responsible for the cari- 
cature. Before she had finished her 
course of instructions, a sincere and 
very intelligent Boston convert made 
a visit to New York City. At Mass on 
Sunday she heard an acid-tongued 
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preacher taming his flock. Perhaps a 
cup of coffee would have set him 
aright, but he did give the impression 
that the authority of the Church is not 
an appeal to intelligence but a demand 
for cringing, servile fear. It alarmed 
the convert: she was reluctant to 
surrender herself to a life-long reign of 
terror and intimidation. Finally, her 
friends and her instructor convinced 
her that this one unhappy instance 
was not typical of the Catholic atti- 
tude, but that the obedience tendered 
by Catholics is ultimately rational and 
voluntary. 

So many preachers distort the con- 
cept of faith! In order to stress the 
evil of indifferentism, they go to the 
opposite extreme and picture faith not 
as reasonable knowledge but as blind 
feeling or experience, a biological im- 
perative like vegetation in plants. If 
we are going to dispel the false notion 
of authority that is current in the 
non-Catholic mind, we must preach 
the true notion of faith: “That a 
man may be able to believe in the 
Church on the authority of God, and 
may submit unconditionally to God, he 
must in some way know with certainty 
that God revealed truth to the 
Church.”? Not only is the prelude 
to faith grounded in reason, but the 
act of the-will preceding the intellec- 
tual act of faith is free, because the 
evidence for the fact of revelation is 
not so mathematically cogent as to 
force assent.* 


Confirmation of Catholic Position 


It is now many, many years since 
Father Isaac Hecker, founder of the 
Paulists, wrote ‘“The Church and the 


2 Rev. Ludwig Koesters, S.J., “The Church: 
Its Divine Authority” (B. Herder Book Co.), 


p. 5. 
3 Tbid., p. 3. 


Age,’’ a volume that was a century 
ahead of its time. We are just begin- 
ning to realize the truth of certain of 
his ideas which were damned as 
visionary by his contemporaries. In 
the chapter on ‘‘Catholicity and the 
Tendencies of the Age,’’ Hecker shows 
how the thought-currents of his time 
had undermined the primitive Prot- 
estant contempt for human reason, 


and Luther’s diatribes against free- 


will and human nature. The spread 
of the human sciences seemed to 
Hecker to have a providential pur- 
pose: to prepare the Protestant mind 
for the reception of Catholic truth. 
As a result, the thinkers of that time 
were listening eagerly to the claims of 
the Catholic Church which set a proper 
value on the sciences. But the big 
obstacle was ‘‘authority.’’ How could 
the Church bring home difficult truths 
and practices to men born in the free- 
dom of the age? 


Hecker‘ felt that the fault lay in a 
misconception of the nature and func- 
tion of authority; and that this mis- 
conception was attributable to the 
fact that the Church had to concen- 
trate on this feature of her organiza- 
tion when it was disputed by the Re- 
formers. It had to fix its attention 
upon authority even to the exclusion 
of other features of the Church which 
were more essential but which were 
not contested. In the heat of battle 
an army often has to rush its available 
strength to a sector which is not the 
center of operations for the war in 
general. In massing its strength be- 
hind authority after the Reformation, 
the Church was very wise, but neces- 
sarily gave the narrow-minded an op- 
portunity to forge a caricature. Any 
caricature takes a true feature and 


4 Rev. Isaac T. Hecker, ‘“The Church and 
the Age” (Paulist Press), Chapter VII. ; 
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exaggerates it, such as Franklin Roose- 
veit’s chin or Teddy Roosevelt’s teeth. 
The monster of distorted authority was 
foisted upon the world as the Catholic 
Church, and it is still with us in 1947. 


False Impressions to be Avoided 


In preaching on church authority 
we should be just as careful in our 
language as possible in order not to 
give false impressions. To begin with, 
as Hecker notes, the essence of Chris- 
tianity is not authority. The essence 
of Christianity (in regard to man) is the 
elevation of rational creatures, by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, to a super- 
natural union with God. It is the in- 
fusion and development of the Divine 
Life within us. For that purpose exist 
all the multitudinous details of the 
external framework of the Church. It 
is a tragedy for a priest to immerse 
himself in collections, socials, church- 
building, a hundred and one financial 
projects, and to miss out on the one 
thing necessary—the realization that 
all that exists for one purpose: to give 
and preserve the divine life in the souls 
of his parishioners. Likewise, the 
priest, in pulpit or confessional, is 
“dressed in divine authority,’ not 
that people may bow down before his 
authority but that they may know 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Sometimes to-day we hear preachers 
say that a Catholic must surrender his 
own personal liberty and his free-will. 
There is a sense in which this could 
be understood rightly, but it is better 
to avoid such verbal dynamite. Catho- 
licity makes no such degrading de- 
mand: it does not ask man to strip 
himself of all that makes him a man. 
“The truth shall make you free,’’ said 
Our Lord, and St. Thomas certainly 
does not agree with the extraordinary 
effusions of pious penny leaflets. 


It is true that the Catholic Church 
demands the surrender of self-will. 
That can be found clearly stated in the 
Gospels. We have no right to the 
perversion of our will; and, in fact, this 
is the very factor that makes each one 
of uslessa man. It comes to us asa 
result of the perversity of the first 
Adam, and it is an obstacle to the 
coming of the Second Adam within 
us. 

We must not minimize the greatness 
of those men of Reformation times 
and later who labored so well and so 
successfully in building up the sup- 
ports for Church authority. But with 
the definition of Papal Infallibility, 
they can write finis. Who now will 
dare, within the Church, to question 
her authority? The Church can now 
return to her normal life, a life char- 
acterized by spontaneity, individual 
initiative and energetic action. In 
other words, the Church can rejoice 
that it has consolidated its position, 
and can now go about its main work 
of making saints. When the last 
board is in place in the family home, 
the mother can give all her time and 
attention to raising the family. 


Strange Dichotomy in Catholic Life 


In many places in this country, 
there is a tigerish allegiance to the 
Church: some criminals break all the 
Commandments, but yet are loyal to 
the Church as a church. Perhaps the 
reason lies in the distortion of the func- 
tion of authority in their spiritual 
lives. They perhaps were brought up 
to believe that respect for authority 
is the better part of the law. It is 
time, therefore, to do something about 
this strange dichotomy in Catholic 
life. Strong loyalty to Pope, bishop 
and priest must be balanced by a 
robust and active spiritual life. 
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There was a time when this insist- 
ence on individual initiative and ener- 
getic action was considered heretical. 
But not to-day. The Vatican has been 
calling many years now for vital Catho- 
lic Action. The lack of Catholic 
leaders has placed European Catholi- 
cism in a dangerous position, and 
Pope Pius XII has had to appeal to 
the Catholic women of the world for 
help in the political crisis. 

Hecker goes on to say that if the 
smoke of battle clears, and we see 
authority in its proper function, then 
we shall not only produce spiritual 
giants but intellectual giants as well. 
The great task of the Scholastics was 
to make theology a science. And in 
Hecker’s time, mnon-Catholics were 
beginning to realize that it should be a 
true science. But the reason why the 
mass conversion expected by Hecker 
did not materialize was perhaps the 
‘advent of Modernism. The Protestant 
mind retained its regard for systematic 
thought, at least in the physical sci- 
ences, but felt that logic and order and 
definiteness would be unnecessary in 
the shadowy world of the religious sense. 

It would be hard to discover the 
general sentiment of the Protestant 
mind towards the scientific attitude. 
There are some who still revere it, 
but there are many others who feel 
that a good will is more important 
than a good intellect: an intelligent 
man can be a devil, as the last war 
showed. Many of the Protestants 
seem to feel that the religious solution 
of our atomic problems lies in will- 
training rather than in straight-think- 
ing. And so, the problems of convert- 
ing them to Catholicism are still quite 
formidable even if we do set authority 
in its right perspective. 

The first essay of Hecker’s work is 
entitled ‘““The Church, In View of the 


Needs of the Age.’® This also offers 
many ideas that may well serve to give 
the preacher a keener awareness of the 
implications of authority and its 
proper function in the life of the 
Church. He takes up the amazing 
fact that fifty million Protestants in 
Europe ruled two hundred millions of 
Catholics over a long period of time, 
and that other tragic fact that Catholic 
countries have chosen so many Prot- 
estants and infidels as the rulers of 
their destinies. The answer is clear to 
Hecker. And it makes clear the situ- 
ation in a great many Catholic coun- 
tries in the whole world to-day: 
countries where a handful of radicals 
rule millions of the faithful. The 
shadow of Protestantism hovered over 
the Church for a long time: Protes- 
tantism exaggerated personal author- 
ity. This tendency to unbridled per- 
sonal independence had to be coun- 
teracted by habits of increased per- 
sonal dependence. In other words, 
obedience had to be encouraged rather 
than initiative. It saved the Church, 
but it weakened the individual mem- 
bers. But meanwhile the Protestants 
and radicals were building up those 
natural traits of personality and leader- 
ship that fitted them for key positions 
in the State. 

The remedy for the evils of the time 
seemed clear to Hecker. The Church 
would not gain its rightful place in the 
sun merely by reconciling Capital and 
Labor, or by more thorough education 
of youth, or a more democratic process 
in electing the Hierarchy, or by Mass 
in the vernacular. The cure would have 
to be more fundamental. Now, the 
Church is actuated by the Holy Spirit 
of God, and the secret must lie in 
closer coéperation with that same 
Spirit. 

5 Op. cit., Chapter I. 
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It was the Holy Spirit who made the 
great men of old—the Apostles, Mar- 
tyrs and Saints. And if great men 
are to come again, they will come 
through that Spirit that drove a little 
Jew down the Damascus road to 
evangelize the world. We cannot read 
the Scriptures without becoming aware 
of the need of listening to the voice of 
the Spirit, of turning our eyes inward 
and walking in the Divine Presence. 
Without the Spirit any real progress 
is impossible. 

Definitely wrong therefore, to-day 
as in Hecker’s day, are those preachers 
who give the impression that obedience 
to the Hierarchy is the essence and 
ultimate goal of the spiritual life. 
Rather, the sum of spiritual life con- 
sists in observing and yielding to the 
movements of the Spirit of God in our 
soul: obedience is the invaluable aid in 
removing obstacles to the action of the 
Spirit in all souls. 

The doctrines of personal initiative 
and of obedience to the external au- 
thority of the Church must be care- 
fully balanced. Mere obedience to 
the commands of the Holy Spirit 
expressed in the external authority 
of the Church would make religion 
formal and sterile. On the other 
hand, mere obedience to the Spirit 
working in the soul would enlarge 
personal activity but throw the door 
open to delusions, errors and heresies 
of all kinds: in other words, would 
throw us right back into Protestant- 
ism. And lately we have seen ex- 
amples of a cult of personal righteous- 
ness which, like the Jansenists, re- 
fuses to conform to the mind of the 
Church. 

Hecker gives the solution of the 
difficulty. The twofold action of the 
Spirit, externally in the Church and 
internally in the soul, form one in- 


separable synthesis. If there is a con- 
flict, it is to be resolved by obedience 
to the voice of the Spirit speaking 
externally in the Church. For that 
voice cannot be wrong, but what we 
consider the inner voice of the Spirit 
may be nothing more than a delusion 
or error of judgment. Christ prom- 
ised infallibility to the Church, but 
never to the individual. The safe 
criterion, and the criterion that proves 
that the soul is genuinely guided by 
the Holy Spirit, is ready obedience to 
the authority of the Church. 


Preaching Complete Picture of the 
Church 


In our sermons, therefore, it is well 
to present the Church in all the magni- 
ficence of her externals. Not a stone 
of the whole majestic building should 
be ignored, that building set up by 
Christ Himself and adorned with ever- 
growing brightness and strength by 
the Spirit of God. The brightest and 
firmest portion of that building is the 
authority of the Church. But the 
true glory of the building, like the 
beauty of the king’s daughter, is 
within. The life within the building, 
the end for which the edifice exists, is 
the Love of God. The religious in- 
struction introductory to the Cate- 
chism of the Council of Trent® says: 

“For whatever is proposed by the 
pastor, whether it be the exercise 
of faith, of hope, or of some moral 
virtue, the love of Our Lord should 
at the same time be so strongly 
insisted upon as to show clearly 
that all the works of perfect Chris- 
tian virtue can have no other origin, 
no other end, than divine love.”’ 


* “Catechism of the Council of Trent for 
Parish Priests,” translated with notes by 
John A. McHugh and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York 
City), p. 7. 











The Priest and the Passion 
By CLetus MuL_voy, C.P. 


The Priest and the Passion is an 
ample theme. It might enjoy the turn 
of a phrase—‘‘The Sign and the Co- 
Sign.”” The Sign is the Cross—the 
Co-Sign are those who renew its sacri- 
fice, dispense its sacramental fruits, 
preach its astounding good news, and 
practise its rigorous and rugged pre- 
scription. In a priest’s life, devotion 
to the Passion is a “‘first’—it claims 
an uncancellable priority. It returns 
us to our origins. It interpenetrates 
our every vocational action and lies 
latent in all our efforts like gold in 
ore. There is no better guardian to 
protect our life from a dull, dead form- 
alism and spiritual sterility. 

With us priests devotion to the 
Sacred Passion may be expressed in 
the familiar threefold formulary—de- 
votion ‘‘cogitatione, verbo et opere.” 
Devotion, to be sound, must be intel- 
lectualized or else it declines to a sen- 
tiniental spiritual flare, which comes 
and goes, which flickers and flames, 
stimulated by a mood swing or a moral 
‘“‘jab in the arm.”’ Sound devotion is 
the expression of devotedness; it is the 
form which love takes to convey its 
warmth, the medium it employs to as- 
sert its realism. Love is essentially 
contemplative. It never wearies of 
rehearsing and reviewing. It is ever 
alerted to discover new facts and 
features in the one loved. Devotion 
is a living more in another’s life than 
we live in our own. All this is con- 
firmed in devotion to Christ’s Passion 
by the meditative process of ‘“‘cogita- 
tione.”’ 


By taking thought on those five re- 
demptive sufferings, the whole struc- 
ture of our sacrificial office is exposed, . 
the entire area of our ministerial life 
traversed, the solid foundations dug 
for the infinitely rich storehouse of all 
grace. His Passion was the focal point — 
on which Our Lord ever fixed His gaze, 
and from the Passion all His Glorious 
Mysteries take tone and touch. Like 
the diffuse radii of a circle which arise 
from a common source, all doctrinal 
and devotional religion finds centrality 
in a Cross and a Christ who was 
cruelly crucified. It is a record writ- 
ten in red and white of the most epic 
hours in this whirling world’s history, 
hours since which things have been 
decidedly different. Life certainly has 
been different, death has been differ- 
ent, man has been different, and 
sin has been different. From His final 
earthly hours, begun in the shadowy 
oratory of Gethsemane’s grove and 
consummated on the dark tree of Cal- 
vary’s height, we priests justify our 
vocational existence and become the 
personal instrumentation for the dis- 


tribution of a divine dowry. It is 
faith’s greatest concentration; it is 
morality’s strongest spur. Here we 


confront the maturity of the Divine 
Plan. 

The Passion was not a mere mercan- 
tile contract by which we were ran- 
somed from the servitude of sin, but it 
was an adequate atonement in which 
man, at variance with God because of 
moral guilt, was reconciled and came 
to an at-one-ment! “But now in 
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Christ Jesus you, who sometime were 
afar off, are made nigh by the blood 
of Christ’ (Ephesians, ii. 13). It was 
a restoration to the startling state of 
sanctifying grace by which man mys- 
teriously is divinized. The Cross flung 
out its effective arms, purified the air, 
and proclaimed that an astounding, 
new universe had been made. Fi- 
nally, the Passion was the incompar- 
able, perfect, sacrificial action of the 
centuries, in which Christ was both 
Victim and Priest, in which the fourfold 
ends of adoration, reparation, supplica- 
tion and thanksgiving are effected; and 
which, early in the morning vested in 
Christ, breathing His identical clipped 
phrase, we renew and re-create within 
the fragile, translucent texture of a 
host and within the trembling red 
shadows of wine. The coalescence of 
the human celebrant and the Divine 
Agent in an operational unity is ex- 
posed as the priest announces a mys- 
terious identification of Christ’s body 
and his own, and all the dramatic ac- 
tion of that towering tragedy is de- 
ployed as the altar becomes the cross, 
and the Mass the crucifixion. Here is 
the ‘“‘memoriale mortis Domini.” ‘‘For 
as often as you eat this bread and drink 
the chalice you shall show forth the 
death of the Lord, till He come’”’ (I Cor., 
xi. 26). 


The Priest and the Mass 


The Mass of every priest is the mo- 
ment “nonpareil’’ of his vocation. 
All other privileges and prerogatives 
move in stately recession from it, and 
all have relations with that mystical 
Calvary. Now, since our Mass is the 
re-presentation of Christ’s death, 
a mental gaze or reflective attention to 
the Passion in its formal or collateral 
content extends our morning Mass be- 
yond its strict ritualized offering and 


sustains in us a ‘‘Mass-mindedness,”’ 
which, it need not be told, is at once our 
safety and our sanctity. 

_ As an incentive to virtue—as a de- 
terrent from the unworthy, the incom- 
patible, the alien—we need only give 
the quiet attention of our soul to the 
Man-God, mangled and misunder- 
stood, to the greatest Warrior who 
ever stepped on a battlefield and who 
fought with all the human odds against 
Him; who demonstrated it in the 
grand, heroic manner that moral 
qualities and strong, steady virtue are 
worth going through a crucifixion to 
capture and preserve. The priest who 
has known the society of a sorrowing 
Christ, who has peered through screen- 
ing olive boughs and viewed that 
Lonely Figure piteously praying for 
succor and strength, who has watched 
a perfidious kiss, who has prayerfully 
dwelt on a whip-lashed Body and 
caught a quiet moan, who has recon- 
structed the imbecillic indignities to a 
God, reed-sceptered and _ spittle- 
smeared, who has mentally witnessed 
sacred hands gloved with nails and 
sacred feet fixed with spikes, who has 
reviewed seven wondrous words that 
were almost lost as they painfully were 
breathed out over the maddening 
click of dice and the deafening din of 
jests, jibes and jeers; the priest who 
has mentalized, interiorly dramatized 
and moralized on Christ bleeding to 
death and, like a broken host, return- 
ing to Mary’s arms—that priest does 
not remain the same. Then is he 
ready to preach and to practise, to be 
spent and endure, to live and give— 
for we only give in the measure of our 
love, and we only love when we know, 
and we only know after the reflective 
action of ‘‘cogitatione.”’ 

Renunciation, charity, courage, hu- 
mility, resignation, celibacy, asceti- 
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cism, self-denial, patience, suffering, 
duty, ideals, prayer, zeal, unselfish- 
ness, love of God, the spiritual indivi- 
duality, the typal man and the priestly 
distinction God expects of us—each of 
these receives new drive and immense 
impulsion as we look on Him who was 
battered and broken, who drafted and 
designed our priesthood on the geom- 
etry of a cross, and who has spoken 
solemn directives on the moral quality, 
the ascetical ideal and the personalized 
virtue of us who are its chrismed in- 
cumbents. 


Employing Christ’s Argument 


In our pursuit of souls and the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of Christ, we 
should be eager to employ the last ar- 
gument Christ gave. This was His 
Crucifixion. In the sad series of that 
saddest of days there were eloquent 
words and wordless eloquence. Con- 
sequently, we who would persuade to 
Christ are pressed and advised to de- 
claim the ‘“‘verbum crucis.”” The first 


convert of the Cross was a social dere-- 


lict, the second was a pagan guardsman; 
they were as hard and hopeless as 
we could imagine, but as they came 
under that influence, as they listened 
and looked, they saw Divinity in 
Christ’s demeanor—a Divinity which 
clung to Him as rich jasmine perfume 
lingers round a shattered vase. One 
cried for a remembrance in Paradise; 
the other, to his immortal renown, 
phrased an integral formal profession 
of faith. The Divine Sower, though 
His hands are lashed secure, though 
His feet are restrained by withholding 
nails, scatters seed and gathers incom- 
parable yield. 

St. Paul, the erudite pupil of Gama- 
liel, skilled in the dialectic of the Greek 
sophists and a fiery orator who could 
cross steel with the most adroit schol- 


ars of his day, abandoned the lofty 
speculations and persuasive words of 
human wisdom and gave the Church 
at Ephesus the “verbum crucis.’’ 
After his encounter with the Athenians 
on Mars Hill, he perceived that neither 
philosophy, nor eloquence, nor the 
subtleties of language would convert 
the world. So in the market-place, 
to his Corinthian auditors, he ex- 
plained: ‘‘For the word of the Cross, 
to them, indeed, that perish is foolish- 
ness, but to them that are saved—that 
is, to us—it is the power of God” (I 
Cor., i. 18). “But we preach Christ 
crucified—unto the Jews, indeed, a 
stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles 
foolishness; but: unto them that are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ, 
the power of God and the wisdom 
of God” (I Cor., i. 23). This sciolis- 
tic society of disputatious minds, in- 
fected by the pedantry of Apollos and 
prejudiced by a false wisdom against 
which the closest argumentation would 
have broken down, Paul persuaded 
with the polemics of the Passion. 
Without literary stride, embellish- 
ment or oratorical arabesque, he 
amazed this polite coterie of intel- 
lectual snobbery and shallow scholar- 
ship by an unconditional ultimate— 
that he wished to know “‘nothing but 
Christ and Him crucified.” It was a 
bold stroke against such stiff and 
specious culture; it ripped off the 
varnished veneer of Corinthian pre- 
tense and ran the risk of Paul in- 
curring the obloquy of an intellectual 
“low-brow.”’ But the word of the 
Cross lodged, germinated and gathered 
prolific harvest, until Rome and Greece 
had been converted from fantastic 
myths to transcendental mysteries, 
from animalistic massacres to Euchar- 
istic Masses, from Jove to Jesus, from 
death to life. So, that Roman cen- 
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turion who stood and watched Christ 
impaled on that stake, who witnessed 
His sacred deportment during those 
harrowing hours—a man as cynical, 
sensual and impervious as any athe- 
istic or materialistic modern whom the 
priest will casually encounter—fear- 
lessly and logically concluded: ‘‘Truly, 
this was the Son of God.” Thus, did 
he sum up a series of impressions and 
convictions which were destined to 
create the same astonishment in the 
whole world. 


Preaching the Passion 


In our pulpit work the Sacred Pas- 
sion supplies abundant material for 
exposition or motivation. Taking one 
of its mysteries or its dramatic epi- 
sodes, exposing its content and stress- 
ing its moralization, preaching on a 
virtue and using some factual instance 
of the Passion as that virtue’s goad, 
teaching a dogma and co-relating it 
with the Cross, is effective and solid 
sermonization. It will ever redound to 
the imperishable. praise of the human 
race that there are still two themes of 
which any jaded or dissolute age never 
wearies. Those two themes are love 
and suffering. Whether our listeners 
be sixteen or sixty, there is instant re- 
sponse to the massive heroism of dis- 
interested love and vicarious suffering. 
Since the first stroke of time, man has 
caught in these. the sentiment for his 
verse, the inspiration for his brush, the 
mood for his music, and the narrative 
for his pen. From those twin themes, 
patterned in ingenious variation, evolve 
the cultural assets of every age. When 
God would lead captive the truant 
hearts of men, it was love and suffering 
He employed in expansive ways. Ser- 
mons structured on this strategic 
initiative or reinforced by an appeal to 
its broad lessons, when delivered with 


conviction and sincerity touched off 
with tonal emphasis, speak a universal 
language and ever hit and hold, wound 
and waken, an unconsciously hostile, 
sceptical, indifferent Sunday pew! 
In the internal forum, as well as in 
the external, souls are best activated 
to correct, to improve, to overcome, 
to reach higher by a short thought on 
the expiatory sufferings of Christ. In 
our confessional, we distribute widely 
the condign merits of the Cross, and 
cleanse moral stain by the laver of 
the most Precious Blood. A penitent 
who is not disposed for sacramental 
absolution, a chronic recidivist, or an 
incorrigible Iscariot, should not be 
dismissed without a directive to go up 
and kneel under the bruised and bleed- 
ing Man of Sorrows sagging pain- 
fully—and there recite, perhaps, seven 
sincere Our Fathers and Hail Marys. 
Let him decide then whether he is 
still determiried to remain in that 
damaging and damning occasion, to 
persist in that rusted habit, to refuse 
change or sincere effort. That prayer- 
ful pause is usually effectual in crushing 
corrosive obduracy and creating a 
“humble and contrite heart.” To 
penitents, in an unctuous word on the 
Passion, there is courage for the 
tempted and tried, there is solace for 
the grieved and bruised, there is 
strength for the weak, hope for the 
despairing, clarity for the confused, 
persuasion for the cynic, stimulus for 
the saint; and there are new resolves 
for the more zealous and unselfish 
service of that disfigured Victim and 
Victor whose nailed feet still pursue, 
whose wounded hands still beckon. 


The Passion and the Sinner 


“Cogitatione, verbo et opere’”’ runs 
the familiar sequence of our accusa- 
tion in moral guilt. Our reparation 
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and satisfaction should be in the same 
species in which we have been culpable. 
This is our ‘“‘opere.’”’ The most potent 
affidavit of our abiding sorrow for sin 
is a patient acceptation of the assorted 
sorrows of our life. No priest eludes 
them. The perennial problem which 
has confused and baffled the centuries 
is this one of sorrow. Before this 
stark hieroglyph written widely on the 
walls of the world, all nations have 
stood to translate a message and 
decipher a meaning. There is only 
one—a kinship with a Cross and a 
bleeding Christ. Suffering has a vital 
réle to play in our soul’s salvation, and 
to emphasize that part pain was the 
cruel instrument by which Our Lord 
redeemed the world. In every priest’s 
vocation sorrow is sacramental and 
sorrow is redemptive. It is sacra- 
mental because it brings God to us; it 
is redemptive because it brings us to 
God. Our Lord never incorporated 
Himself so closely into the solidarity 
of the human race, never so completely 
identified Himself with us, as when, 
stripped of all but suffering, He 
stretched His white hands to the black 
bars of that crude gibbet. He climbed 
those dark gallows set high against a 
Judean sky, and finally reached the 
hearts of men. No longer can men say 
that God is unjust to permit our 
hearts to be broken, when the God- 
Man’s Heart is torn with a spear- 
wound. No longer can we say God is 
cruel, when the God-Man was ac- 
quainted experimentally with all our 
wants and woes. No longer can we re- 
fuse the grail of pain, when the God- 
Man tasted every bitter cup He presses 
to human lips. No longer dare we 
form and fling our ““Whys?”’ when His 
five Sorrowful Mysteries swept over 
the earth like fierce, whirling winds 
gathering up all past, present and 


possible sorrow until He lay prone, 
bleeding, broken and crushed by the 
massed and impacted burdens of the 
centuries. And so, on that historical 
hill Our Blessed Lord not only drama- 
tized suffering, He spiritualized it, He 
sacramentalized, He solved it, by con- 
verting the world’s supreme tragedy 
into the world’s supreme testimony. 

If sorrow is sacramental because it 
brings God to us, sorrow is redemptive 
because it brings us to God. There is 
only one of two possible ways by which 
we can ever capture heaven—either by 
the usual way of a sinless and perfect 
priesthood, or by the usual reparatory 
way of a suffering priesthood. Most 
of us regretfully have sinned: we per- 
haps at times have made covenant 
with evil; therefore, sorrow in harsh 
medley and miscellany must be our 
atoning way. In the natural order, 
nothing matures to perfection without 
pain or something analogous to pain. 
Exquisite stone and marble are carved 
into sculptured artistry by the hard 
blows of the massive mallet; diamonds 
are cut to flashing facets under the re- 
morseless lapidary wheel; the pain of 
bursting petals unfolds the chaliced 
beauty of the clustered rose; the 
architect’s dream comes true when tall 
timbers have been felled and huge 
stones torn from the womb of the hills. 
What is true of nature is true of grace. 
No priest has arrived at any spiritual 
maturity, has escaped the blight of 
encrusted selfishness, has implemented 
his character with the arresting com- 
modity of strong sympathy, unless he 
has known the dark, impenetrable 
night of suffering or trod the cruel 
crushing winepress of personal sorrow. 
Experimental knowledge is the most 
educative. All the impersonal, re- 
mote analysis in the world will never 
alter, humanize or inform so well as 
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personal acquaintance with the shocks 
to which’ this flesh is heir. From the 
multiple towers and turrets of his Nor- 
man castle, an ingenious baron strung 
a series of wires, hoping to catch the 
music of the racing winds. When light 
zephyrs struck these lines, a few weak 
chords were caught; but when the 
howling hurricanes smashed, deep rich 
sonorities were picked up and_.re- 
sounded round the sprawling battle- 
ments. The milk of human kindness 
flows freest from a heart wounded by 
the identical shafts of adversity. Most 
of us priests carry a cross about which 
we whisper not. Temptations, loneli- 
ness, injustice, misunderstanding, fail- 
ures, aridities, fashion one for our 
lives—if sickness, chronic disabilities 
or recurrent ingratitude, financial 
worry or world-ennui do not prepare 
the chalice. To go these alone, to ‘‘go 
through” stoically, fatalistically, will 
make us bitter, cynical, misanthropic, 
intemperate; but to accept these in 
their redemptive or sacramental sense 
leaves us not disfigured but trans- 
figured, our life poised at right angles, 
the bitter gall in the cup transmuted to 
sweet aloes, our soul mystically 
marked with five scars, and Christ 
draped in a wealth of wounds coming 
near and clear through the crystals of 
our secret tears. 


Inspiration of the Cross 


We are then men chastened and 
changed, who know because we have 
tasted, who can help because we have 


been hurt, who can guide because we 
have gone over the bruising path of a 
“via dolorosa.’”’ We can theorize and 
rhapsodize for those whose lives are 
breaking under the burdens of the 
years, whose harsh impact with life 
leaves them defeated and dismayed, 
but only when pain and grief and wear- 
ing worry have been our royal réle and 
personal share, when our bodies have 
been attacked and our souls have been 
smitten; then like the military who 
have returned from grim, brutal battle, 
we can tell its story, stanch the wounds 
and bring solace and sympathy to 
those who need it most. 

It is both our privilege and our 
power, then, to be constant in devotion 
to this ultimate chapter on human liv- 
ing written by the Divine Exemplar 
of human life, entering into the fellow- 
ship of His anguish by ‘‘cogitatione, 
verbo et opere.”’ 

There is only one thing which can 
decode our life’s miseries and mys- 
teries. We wear it upon our hearts. 
We sign it upon our heads. It was 
grooved on our hands. It shames us 
by its steady heroism. It wins us by 
its patient endurance. It calls im- 
peratively for a higher order of priestly 
thought and action. It educates to the 
lengths that only love can go. It is 
God’s supreme resource—and this is: 
a Cross and its red unfurled Banner, 
“‘by whose stars we are illumined, by 
whose Blood we are healed! 

“Passio Domini nostri Jesu Christ: 
sit semper in cordibus nostris!’’ 
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St. Joseph 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Incarnation is God’s greatest 
work in behalf of man. The simple 
phrase of St. John with which we are 
so familiar—Et Verbum caro factum 
est—proclaims the most stupendous 
event of time and eternity. The 
Incarnation is an altogether unique 
display of divine omnipotence, wisdom 
and lovingkindness. To express that 
love St. Paul coined the beautiful 
word guavOpwria (Tit., iti. 4). The 
Incarnation is a wholly divine thing, 
and on a par with those ineffable ‘‘pro- 
cessions”’ which are the personal life of 
the Godhead. 

In spite of its essential glory, and in 
accordance with an inscrutable dispen- 
sation of Eternal Wisdom, this greatest 
wonder of God’s love for man was to be 
surrounded, for a while, with obscurity, 
not to say secrecy. The Word Incar- 
nate was to display His humanity 
rather than His divinity. He would 
not dazzle men, or compel their allegi- 
‘ance, by appearing in His native glory. 
On the contrary, He would draw them 
by the lowliness, the laborious poverty, 
the hardships and privations both of 
His hidden and His public life. Divine 
Wisdom, which reaches from end to 
end with might, likewise arranges all 
things sweetly (Wisdom, viii. 1). The 
divine plan demanded obscurity for 
Jesus, a spotless name for His Virgin 
Mother, and utter devotion to both by 
one whose own purity and holiness 
would be such as to make it possible 
for him to live in closest intimacy with 
uncreated holiness and a created holi- 
ness than which none greater was ever 
seen before or since. 


Missions of St. Joseph: to Mary and 
to Christ 


St. Joseph’s life and calling are 
sumuned up in a'twofold mission—a 
mission to Mary and a mission to Jesus. 
His mission to Mary may be summed 
up in one sentence: he was chosen to be 
the guardian of her virginity. This 
end was best served by his marriage 
with the Virgin Mother of God. By 
this means her good name was most 
effectively guarded, for not the least 
shadow of suspicion must be allowed to 
fall upon the honor of Mary and that 
of her Child. St. Joseph is the fore- 
most and weightiest witness to Mary’s 
virginity both before and after her 
wonderful child-bearing. His mo- 
mentary perplexity, so frankly re- 
counted by St. Matthew (i. 19), is the 
most convincing proof of Our Lady’s 
virginal motherhood. Not for a mo- 
ment did Joseph doubt her virtue. 
His perplexity was due to the fact that 
his espoused wife had not informed 
him of what had occurred a few months 
earlier. He was fully aware—none 
could be more so—of her unique purity 
and matchless innocence. But he 
was not as yet acquainted with the 
divine occurrence in the hallowed 
night of the Annunciation, when the 
Holy Ghost Himself built up within the 
shrine of Mary’s womb a living temple 
of the Godhead. He nevertheless 
sensed a supernatural occurrence; 
hence, as the greatest of modern exe- 
getes explains, he felt that the best 
thing for him to do was to release Mary 
from the bond of her espousals to him, 
leaving it to God to direct events of 
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whose meaning he had not as yet the 
key (Lagrange, “‘Evangile selon St. 
Matthieu’’). 

Our Lady’s question to the Arch- 
angel: ‘‘How shall this be done be- 
cause I know not man?”’ (Luke, i. 34), 
by common consent (even that of the 
modernists and others of their kind, 
who accordingly reject the verse as un- 
authentic) can have but one meaning, 
namely, that up to that moment Mary 
had been a virgin and was resolved to 
remain a virgin in the time to come 
(the verb is in the present—what 
grammarians call the presens futur- 
escens, viz., the present tense including 
the future). Of the resolve of his bride 
St. Joseph could not have been ig- 
norant; as a matter of fact, if Mary 
consented to become his wife, it was 
surely because she knew that Joseph 
was similarly minded. We must not 
expect the Evangelists to explain 
everything. 


Role of St. Joseph 


The question has often been asked: 
“Why was Jesus born of a Virgin in- 
deed, but of one espoused, or rather 
married, to a man?’ For the union 
between Mary and Joseph was a true 
marriage. Many answers can be given 
and have been given. Here I may 
content myself with that of St. Ignatius 
of Antioch, the famous martyr of the 
first decade of the second century. It 
is that in His infinite wisdom God 
wished to keep from the devil the 
knowledge of Christ’s identity. We 
see in the Gospel how the evil spirits 
were for ever trying to find out the 
secret of Our Lord’s nature. They 
would hail him as “Son of David’’ 
(they knew that the Messiah would be 
a descendant of David), but this they 
did not from sure knowledge, or from 
conviction, but by way of experiment 


and with a view to inducing Jesus to 
declare Himself. Many times, during 
the terrible forty days and forty nights 
of Our Lord’s fast in the desert, and 
especially towards the close of that 
period, the devil drew nigh, in a vain 
attempt to wrest from Jesus His 
wonderful ggcret. 

St. Joseph’s presence in the holy 
house of Nazareth effectively shrouded 
the mystery of the Virgin Birth and the 
supernatural origin - of - Jesus. No 
doubt, the spirit of darkness had his 
suspicions—but all the circumstances 
pointed to Joseph as the father of 
Mary’s Child. Only at the end, when 
he had at last succeeded in compassing 
the death of Christ, did Satan realize 
his mistake—the result of which was 
his utter and final defeat: ‘(Now is the 
prince of this world cast forth’’—for, 
as St. Paul writes, “if the princes of 
this world (that is, the devils)” had 
known Our Lord’s true nature, ‘‘they 
would never have crucified the Lord 
of glory” (I Cor., ii. 8), since to do so 
was against their interests as conceived 
by them. 


St. Joseph’s Relation to the Divine Child 


St. Joseph also had a mission to the 
Divine Child. He stood in a relation 
to Jesus second only to that of Mary, 
His Mother. The union between 
Joseph and Mary was a true marriage. 
It follows that, as in every other mar- 
riage, these two most holy personages 
had all things in common. In a true 
sense of the word, they were one 
though not as a result of that bodily 
union in virtue of which a man and a 
woman, while remaining two distinct 
personalities, are yet “in one flesh”’ 
(Gen., ii. 24). Theirs was a most 
wonderful union and oneness of mind 
and heart of which that other oneness 
is but a pale image. 
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Jesus was exclusively Mary’s child. 
As a matter of fact, no child ever was 
so completely, so exclusively, its 
mother’s child as Jesus was Mary’s, 
precisely because no human father had 
any share in her motherhood. She 
alone, to the utter exclusion of any 
created agency, gave to Jesus all that 
human parents are able to give to their 
offspring. Hence, Mary, the most 
pure and the most holy Virgin, is also 
a mother in a far richer, fuller, nobler, 
sweeter sense than any human mother. 
But since Joseph was her true husband, 
Mary’s child was likewise his child. 

The end and purpose of marriage is 
not only the begetting of children, but 
their upbringing. In the begetting of 
Mary’s child the Holy Spirit alone 
intervened, but the upbringing of the 
child was Joseph’s privilege as well as 
Mary’s. The actual use of the mutual 
rights conveyed by the marriage con- 
tract is not of its essence. Hence, 
the union between Mary and Joseph 
was a true marriage; it was in fact the 
most perfect and the most fruitful of 
all marriages. The great Bossuet 
describes the union of Joseph and 
Mary as ‘“‘a heavenly marriage.’ It 
was the surpassing glory of this mar- 
riage that it implied the mutual gift of 
their bodies, not for the purpose of 
procreation, but for the purpose of 
preserving their virginal purity. Nor 
was this wonderful wedlock barren of 
its fruit—a child. In his sublime 
panegyric on St. Joseph, Bossuet 
speaks thus: “This blessed Child 
(Jesus) is the issue, so to speak, of the 
virginal union of these two.... 
Mary’s virginity drew Jesus from 
heaven; hence, in a sense, it was her 
purity that fecundated her. And I do 
not hesitate to say that Joseph had his 
share in this great miracle, for if such 
angelic purity is the blessed Mother’s 


own treasure, it is a_ treasure 
entrusted to—deposited with—the 
faithful Joseph.” 


Vice-Fatherhood of St. Joseph 


For lack of a better word with which 
to describe St. Joseph’s unique father- 
hood, the Church, and the Fathers 
generally, style him the ‘“‘foster- 
father,” or “the putative (reputed) 
father’ of Jesus. Cardinal Billot ob- 
serves that it is easier to say by what 
name not to call St. Joseph, than to 
discover a term that would accurately 
describe his mission and position in the 
scheme of the redemption. The 
proper Preface of the Mass of St. 
Joseph speaks of his ‘‘vice-fatherhood”’ 
(ut Unigenitum tuum ...paterna vice 
custodiret...). Father Faber loves to 
describe St. Joseph as ‘‘the shadow on 
earth of the Eternal Father.” There 
is no mere pious exaggeration here. 
Except for the purely physical fact of 
generation, the head of that holy little 
household amid the hills of Galilee 
enjoyed all the relations of a father 
to Our Lord, even as he was the true 
husband of Mary. Who could imagine 
the thrill that must have run through 
that humble mortal’s whole being 
whenever he heard himself addressed 
by the sweet name of ‘father’ by 
Mary’s wonder-child, whom he knew 
to be the only-begotten Son of the God 
of glory? 


Pictorial Representations of St. Joseph 


Since St. Joseph was the head of the 
little household and its bread-winner, 
it stands to reason that he cannot have 
been an old man at the time of his 
espousals to Our Blessed Lady. It is 
not likely that customs have greatly 
changed in the East. Then, as now, 
a girl was marriageable from the age of 
twelve or thereabouts. Now, though 
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God’s ways are not ours, He neverthe- 
less never does anything incongruous. 
But it would be incongruous, not to 
say unbecoming, to yoke a young girl 
to an old man. There is something 
unseemly and almost revolting in the 
spectacle of an old man marrying a 
girl who might be his daughter. The 
ancient writers of Rome and Greece 
have many a sarcastic comment on 
such unions. It was St. Joseph’s 
mission to be the guardian and pro- 
tector of the Mother and her Child, to 
escort her on her flight to Egypt, to 
provide for her and her Child by the 
toil of his hands. Some of the earliest 
pictorial representations of St. Joseph 
show him as a beardless young man. 
Why is it that modern painters and 
sculptors invariably represent him as 
an old, or elderly, man? Or that most 
people take it for granted that he was 
long past his prime at the time of his 
marriage to Our Lady? There exists 
a revelation of St. Bridget to that effect 
(Rev., lib. VII, c. 21), whereas another 
revelation of the Venerable Maria de 
Agreda gives him thirty-three years, 
and fourteen to Our Lady. But, in the 
words of a famous Roman theologian. 
hujus modo revelationes valeant quod 
valent: such revelations, though re- 
spectable by reason of the holy person- 
ages in whose writings they are found, 
are nevertheless only worth what they 
are worth! It may not be rash to 
think, as I feel inclined to think, that 
these revelations often conform to the 
preconceived notions of their recipi- 
ents. I have often speculated on the 
motives that gave rise to the wide- 
spread notion that St. Joseph was an 
old or elderly man, while Mary was in 
her teens. The only explanation I can 
think of—it may seem both foolish 
and farfetched—is that it is due to an 
exaggerated sense of decorum, a sense 


of modesty gone astray, inasmuch as 
not a few pious folk, more pious than 
sensible, imagine, from a truly pre- 
posterous sense of delicacy, that in 
order to emphasize the perpetual and 
most glorious virginity of Mary, and 
the fact that St. Joseph had nothing 
whatever to do with the birth of her 
child, it was more seemly to associate 
with her an old man, or at least one 
long past his prime. 


Death of St. Joseph 


St. Joseph was like a veil shrouding 
the mystery of the Incarnation until 
the hour came for Jesus to begin His 
public ministry. Some time before 
that day, St. Joseph, his twofold mis- 
sion faithfully accomplished, fell 
asleep, not only with the names of 
Jesus and Mary on his lips—as we 
ourselves hope and pray we may die 
when our hour strikes—but literally 
in their arms, with his eyes fixed upon 
the countenance of the incomparable 
creature that he could call his wife, and 
that of God’s own Son whom he had 
called “‘son’’ and by whom he had so 
often been addressed as ‘“father.”’ 
There can be little doubt that St. 
Joseph died and was buried at 
Nazareth some time before the opening 
of the public ministry. 

On many a summer’s morning we see 
the rising sun shrouded by thin clouds 
or light mists. But as the bright orb 
climbs into the sky, filling it with its 
warmth, clouds and mists are absorbed 
by the heat, and before long the sun 
sends forth its rays from a cloudless 
firmament. Thus, when the Eternal 
Sun of righteousness was about to shed 
its radiance throughout the land of 
Judea and Galilee, he who up till then 
had to some extent obscured it, must 
vanish, for his task was accomplished. 

The cult of St. Joseph is second only 
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to the loving worship we pay to Mary. 
Yet, it is a comparatively recent cult. 
But once started, it spread rapidly 
until it became one of the outstanding 
features of Catholic life. This phenom- 
enon is but another manifestation of 
the marvellous vitality of the Church. 


Development of Devotion to St. Joseph 


For centuries, the wonder of the 
Incarnation and the person of Christ 
our Lord were the almost exclusive 
objects of the devotion of the faithful, 
and the various personages connected 
with that divine event were deemed 
sufficiently honored by their being 
remembered in connection with the 
mystery of Christ. It is indeed ob- 
vious that one cannot think of the 
Incarnation, still less have a liturgical 
celebration of it, without Mary and 
Joseph and other biblical personages 
coming into it. However, very gradu- 
ally various aspects of the Incarna- 
tion—the birth, the manifestation to 
the world in the persons of the Magi, 
the Precious Blood, the Cross, the 
nails, the five wounds, and so forth— 
became the objects of a distinct cult, 
as did the Blessed Mother of Christ 
and His Apostles and, many centuries 
later, St. Joseph. One of the most 
enthusiastic protagonists of the cult of 
St. Joseph was that magnificent 
woman, St. Teresa of Avila. Teresa 
dedicated most of her convents to the 
glorious foster-father of Our Lord, and 
she commanded that over the entrance 
of every one of her houses there should 
be placed an image or statue of the 
Saint. In France the cult was power- 
fully promoted by the famous Chancel- 
lor Gerson, and its most eloquent 
herald was the immortal Bishop of 
Meaux. In 1659, on the feast of St. 
Joseph, Bossuet, then aged thirty-one 
and only recently come to Paris on the 


advice of St. Vincent de Paul, preached 
his first sermon before the court, in the 
Church of the Feuillanis. The sermon 
is one of Bossuet’s masterpieces and 
made an enormous impression. One 
of its immediate results was that 
Louis XIV interested himself per- 
sonally in getting the feast of the Saint 
declared a feast of obligation in France, 
as it already was elsewhere by a Decree 
of Urban VIII. Such had been the 
impression on the mind and heart of 
the Queen, Marie Thérése of Austria, 
of Bossuet’s panegyric, that two years 
later she requested him to preach it 
once more, word for word, when she 
went to the church of the Carmelites 
on the feast of the Saint. The poet 
Santeuil had been present on the first 
occasion. So carried away was he by 
Bossuet’s eloquence and learning that, 
while still under the emotion called 
forth by the discourse, he composed a 
Latin ode in honor of St. Joseph, and 
years later he still spoke with enthusi- 
asm of the great Bishop’s sermon. We 
have yet another discourse by Bossuet 
on the same theme; both are among 
the best that have ever been said or 
written about the glorious Patron of 
the Catholic Church. 


Patronage of St. Joseph 


This patronage is no mere honorary 
title. It is, on the contrary, the neces- 
sary corollary of his fatherhood of 
Jesus and his position and dignity as 
husband of Mary. St. Teresa writes 
admirably on this point. I can do no 
better than conclude with a quotation 
from one of the world’s greatest books, 
that admirable woman’s ‘“Autobi- 
ography.” “I took for my Patron and 
Lord the glorious St. Joseph,” she 
writes, referring to the early period of 
her life at Carmel. “I cannot call to 
mind that I have ever asked him at any 
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time for anything which he has not 
granted.... To other Saints, Our 
Lord seems to have given grace to 
succor men in some special necessity, 
but to this glorious Saint, I know by 
experience, He has given power to help 
us in all our needs, and Our Lord 
would have us understand that, as He 
was Himself subject to him on earth 
. (for St. Joseph, having the title of 


father, and being His guardian, could . 


command Him), so now in heaven He 
performs all his petitions.... Would 
that I could persuade all men to be 
devout to this glorious Saint! Those 


who give themselves to prayer should 
in a special manner have always a de- 
votion to St. Joseph; for I know not 
how anyone can think of the Queen of 
the Angels, during the time that she 
suffered so much with the Infant 
Jesus, without giving thanks to St. 
Joseph for the services he then 
rendered to them both. He who can- 
not find anyone to teach him how to 
pray, let him take this glorious Saint 
for his master, and he will not wander 
out of the way.’’! 


1 “St. Teresa’s Autobiography,” VI, trans- 
lated by D. Lewis. 








Best Beggar Yet 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


I have just finished Henri Ghéon’s 
story of St. Martin of Tours. In his 
goings and comings through what is 
now a good part of France, St. Martin 
was a beggar of miracles—miracles 
that destroyed the stronghold of 
druidism and the remnants of Roman 
idolatry. And these last twenty-five 
years we here in America have all met 
bishops from foreign missionary fields 
begging for money to keep alive or to 
expand their infant works for the 
Church of God. We have known, too, 
bishops from the poorer dioceses of 
America who were forced to visit big 
cities to collect badly needed funds to 
keep things going in dioceses that were 
more or less in a missionary status. 
But during the recent holidays the 
Bishop of Natchez made use of the 
United States mails to set on foot a 
piece of begging that may enrich forty- 
seven other States even more than it 
pfomises to build up the Church of God 
in the State of Mississippi. Bishop 
Gerow, using the best of present- 
day advertising techniques, acquaints 
those getting his eight-page illustrated 
circular with conditions prevailing in 
the Diocese of Natchez, co-terminous 
with the State of Mississippi. 


The Cross Casts Weak Shadow over 
Mississippi 

This is done graphically in general 
terms on the first page of the circular. 
The shadow of the Cross is thrown 
faintly across the outlizies of the State 
with its borders, and rests on these 
facts: 53 counties without a resident 


priest; 33 counties without a Catholic 
church; 67 counties without Catholic 
education. Then, in red lettering like 
that of the State and the caption, 
appears the announcement of the con- 
tents of the seven pages that follow: 
AN APPEAL FROM THE HEART OF THE 
SOUTHERN HOME MISSIONS. 

Then comes a second page with this 
heading in red letters: BACK YARD 
MISSION FIELD. Thereupon begins the 
first page of Bishop Gerow’s letter 
introducing four maps of Mississippi 
illustrative of four sets of facts. To 
the left of this page is a photograph of 
the Bishop at the desk from which he 
has directed the Diocese of Natchez 
for the last twenty-two years. In its 
first page the letter briefly touches on 
the past and present condition of the 
Church in Mississippi. The Bishop 
begins by remarking that the South 
has been called the NATION’S BACK 
YARD MISSION FIELD. During the de- 
pression, he states, the Diocese’ “of 
Natchez had a hard time trying to 
exist. During the war years little 
expansion was possible. As he reviews 
the past and forecasts the future, he is 
convinced that the progress of the 
Church in Mississippi must depend 
upon resources beyond the borders of 
the diocese. 


Demands Tremendous: Resources 
Infinitesimal 


The Bishop says, and he seems to be 
heartened as he says it, that in the last 
twenty-five years the number of souls 
under his jurisdiction has grown from 
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30,704 to 43,858, an increase of 42%; 
that the number of Colored Catholics 
during that period, in spite of a con- 
tinuous migration to the North, has 
grown 27% with a proportional in- 
crease in Catholic schools for both 
races. Then the Bishop gives in 
figures the present status of the Church 
in Mississippi. Total number of Cath- 
olics: 43,858, of whom 4844 are 
Negro Catholics. Mississippi has two 
Catholic orphanages and four Catholic 
hospitals, with no other charitable 
institutions whatsoever. It has 95 
priests: 57 diocesan and 38 Religious. 
These staff 57 parishes and 59 outlying 
missions. The Divine Word Fathers, 
the Josephite Fathers, and the Mis- 
sionary Servants of the Most Holy 
Trinity work especially among the 
Colored Catholics. Within the State 
are neither Catholic colleges nor mon- 
asteries. There are 25 Catholic schools 
for white pupils and 14 for Colored 
pupils. 228 Sisters belonging to 16 
different Religious communities and 
38 Brothers of two communities staff 
these schools, which have an enroll- 
ment of about 10,000 pupils. 


Two Pages of Dimmed-Out Counties 


The first of these pages shows that 
53 counties out of the 82 counties in 
Mississippi, indicated with strong blue 
lines, are without a resident priest. A 
caption in red letters at the top and 
bottom of the page reads: 53 PRIEST- 
LESS COUNTIES. Then blue lettering 
tells that these 53 counties comprise an 
area of 29,357 square miles, an area 
greater than the combined areas of 
(now comes red lettering): MaAssA- 
CHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, VERMONT 
AND NEW HAMPSHIRE—an. area ap- 
proximately equal to the whole of 
Ireland! The second dimmed page 
tells the story of 33 churchless counties, 


as the red captions above and below 
proclaim. The first sentence in blue 
begets a sorrow that should make for 
mission salutariness: ‘The Church is 
blacked out completely in 33 Mis- 
sissippi counties that have no Catholic 
Church building of any kind.” Then 
comes the information in red letters 
that these 33 counties comprise a total 
area of 17,546 square miles. To en- 
able the reader to visualize what this 
churchless area is, a legend in blue 
follows to the effect that this area is 
more than twice the size of Massa- 
chusetts, or an area more than three 
times the size of Connecticut. 


Educational Dim-Outs 


Red captions above and below the 
educational page announce: CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION BLACKED OUT IN 67 MISs- 
SISSIPPI COUNTIES. The map dims out 
in strong blue lines the 67 counties, and 
gives in untouched white the 15 coun- 
ties with a school. Red print blasts 
the information that for every county 
with a Catholic school there are four 
counties without such schools. The 
blue print explains that this means: 
that those 67 counties without Catholic 
schools total an area of 37,795 square 
miles, an area greater than the whole 
of Ireland, an area more than four anda 
half times the size of Massachusetts, 
more than seven times the size of 
Connecticut! On the next page, at 
at the top and bottom, red captions 
declare that Negro parishes and Negro 
schools are lacking in 71 Mississippi 
counties. Then a sentence in blue 
sums up the deplorable status of the 
Catholic Church in Mississippi as far 
as the Negro: apostolate is concerned. 
There are only 11 counties with 
parishes and schools established espe- 
cially-for work among the Negroes of 
Mississippi. For all the counties are 
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marked in red the population and per- 
centage numbers of Negroes. The 11 
counties with the Catholic Negro 
establishments are deeply bordered in 
blue. Here are some of the staggering 
figures: Negro population 1,009,718, 
or 49.8% of the entire population (the 
highest Negro population of any State 
in the Union). Now that population 
varies from a low of 1028 in Tisho- 
mingo County to a high of 52,591 in 
Bolivar County. 

The next page breaks up those Mis- 
sissippi Negro Catholic figures into 
mission sources of motivation. The 
caption in red points out that only one 
out of every two hundred Mississippi 
Negroes is a Catholic—the total black 
population being 1,009,718, of whom 
only 4844 are Catholics, that is one- 
half of one per cent! Out of that 
million plus of Negroes, only 348,425 
are members of amy church. That 
means about one out of every three has 
any church affiliation. Africa has a 
population density of 12.6 persons per 
square mile; Mississippi, 21.5 Negroes 
per square mile. Of the counties in 
Mississippi, 53 have more Negroes per 
square mile than has Africa; 6 counties 
have four times as many; 3 counties 
have five times as many. That same 
continent of Africa has 6,866,072 
Catholics; that Catholic population in 
all Africa represents a percentage nine 
times as high as Mississippi’s Catho- 
lic population. Belgian Congo has 
fewer Negroes per square mile than 
have 59 counties in Mississippi; yet, 
Belgian Congo has a Catholic popu- 
lation of 3,000,000 out of 10,328,400— 
better than one to four in figures as 
against Mississippi’s one Negro Cath- 
olic out of every two hundred Ne- 
groes (which is fifty times worse than 
Belgian Congo). White and Colored 
Catholics together are only one out of 


every fifty Mississippians; yet, the 
proportion for all Africa is one Catholic 
out of every twenty-two persons. 


Future Possibilities and Invitation to 
Realize Them 


Bishop Gerow concludes on the 
eighth page the letter he began on the 
first. He goes on to describe what a 
fair field for missionary cultivation is 
presented by Mississippi. It has only 
780,864 persons who belong to any 
church, out of an aggregate of nearly 
2,200,000 souls. By reason of peculiar 
local conditions Negro missionary work 
demands separate cultivation, an indi- 
cation of which is that outside the 13 
Colored parishes there are in all the 
rest of Mississippi only 62 Negro Cath- 
olics—Bolivar County with 52,591 
Negroes has only two Negro Catholics. 
Mississippi, therefore, has over 1,000,- 
000 Whites and a million Negroes that 
the Church locally cannot reach. A 
most fruitful form of missionary work 
in that vast but still uncultivated field 
would be Catholic hospitals and Catho- 
lic schools. 29 Mississippi counties 
are without a hospital of any kind. 
In the present Catholic Negro schools, 
out of some 5000 pupils, some 3000 do 
not as yet belong to the Catholic 
Church. 

The invitation, the appeal, of the 
Bishop is twofold: first, to communi- 
ties of Religious priests and communi- 
ties of Sisters to come and choose 
promising stations in this missionary 
field with the understanding that the 
diocese itself can give only limited 


‘ financial aid to an individual project; 


second, for the adoption by Religious 
communities or wealthy individuals or 
Catholic societies or well-to-do parishes 
of the 53 counties in Mississippi with- 
out a resident priest. The two con- 
cluding paragraphs deserve for their 
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apostolic warmth and episcopal cour- 
tesy literal citation: 


“T extend a cordial invitation to 
communities of Sisters to staff one or 
more of our religious vacation schools 
held each summer. I also extend an 
invitation to Reverend Father Su- 
periors and to Reverend Mother 
Superiors and council members and 
to interested priests to visit Missis- 
sippi and inspect at first hand some 
of the missionary possibilities. 

“If you are in a position to help 
Mississippi’s missions now or within 
the next few years, please write to 
me. I will be glad to furnish addi- 
tional copies of this leaflet and to 
answer any inquiries.” 


Is the Beggar to Become the Benefactor? 


He is, if the dormant charity of the 
Church in the Northern and Western 
States is what I think it is. Bishop 
Gerow is asking for something abso- 
lutely feasible. Religious communi- 
ties have found that the taking of as 
many home or foreign mission stations 
as they can, has been for them the best 
possible form of spiritual insurance. 
I know of a Mother General who prom- 
ised a Hawaiian missionary that, if 
he would pray for vocations and thirty 
postulants came for the next reception, 
she would give him three Sisters for a 
new mission. Thirty-four came and 
thirty-three remained. The next year 
thirty-seven came. Individuals too, 
whether rich or poor, can avoid the 
extremes of avarice or luxury only by 
almsgiving; and one of the easiest 
ways of getting them into this habit is 
by their developing interest in home 
and foreign missions. Tobias of old 
taid down in what measure this was to 
be done in his parting advice to the 
son that was lost and found again: 
“Tf you have much, give abundantly; 
if little, even of that little give some- 
thing.” Years ago I heard of a Texas 


business man who was paying the 
expenses of a Protestant missionary 
and his wife in Persia, and that busi- 
ness man had at most an income of 
$5000 a year. That means that he 
was giving nearly one-fifth of it in one 
form of charity, or perhaps in all forms 
of charity. And as I was writing the 
first part of this article, a letter came 
from a Chicago pastor which proves 
that Bishop Gerow is not asking from 
comfort parishes anything which will 
not benefit them as much as it will him. 
Writes this Chicago pastor: 


“Bishop Gerow is soliciting the 
assistance of our Junior Vincentians 
in raising funds for a youth project 
in Leland, Mississippi. They will 
put out 1500 mite boxes during Lent 
to give them enough money for this 
purpose. I may send two of the 
boys to Mississippi for the presenta- 
tion of the check. It will inspire 
them to greater diligence and give 
them a more adult attitude towards 
their work. The trip will be a well- 
earned reward, too.”’ 


Is there not need for our Catholics 
old and young to learn that they can- 
not, rather will not, make the right use 
of money without learning first the art 
of almsgiving. Spendthrifts are no 
more charitable than misers; and 
these latter give only one per cent of 
their income in alms—they spend 
nothing on pleasures, because their sole 
pleasure is money to have and to 
hoard. Spendthrifts (and this in- 
cludes those in the high, medium and 
low brackets of income) spend on an 
average of 32% of their income on 
pleasure, and give only 1% of that in- 
come in charity. Over against the 
spendthrifts are the thrifty, who con- 
tent themselves with an expenditure 
of 10% of their income on pleasure, 
but spend an equal amount on charity. 
Bishop Gerow’s appeal and similar 
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appeals will get all classes in our com- 


fort parishes to begin making their 
pleasure expenditures a yardstick to 
measure the amount that they can 
afford to give in charity; for if a family 
is spending $1000 a year on pleasure as 
opposed to the general necessities of 
life, then they can afford the same 
amount for charity—or, if not, their 
pleasure budget is in excess. This 
yardstick will serve little children as 
- well as their parents, and will serve all 
classes of people with the possible ex- 
ception of the rich, whose almsgiving 
should equal their annual savings or 
increase of fortune. It is the lack of 
this adequate almsgiving which is 
doing for our American Catholics what 
the prophet said the fullness of bread 
had done for those marked out for de- 
struction. What parish of the same 
population in a big city has 500 bap- 
tisms a year as did St. Bridget’s Parish, 
St. Louis, in the ’80’s? The Southland 
must be given the faith because the 
Catholics there deserve this favor for 
their section of the country by reason 
of their relatively high convert rates. 


What Parts of Country Lead in 
Convert-Making? 


The South comes first, then the 
Middle-West, with scattered dioceses 
in the West and Southwest almost as 
good. A good term of measurement is 
to take the number of convert baptisms 
in a diocese and compare that number 
with the number of infant baptisms in 
the same diocese. Now, if we take the 
best diocese of the South under this as- 
pect, a diocese of less than 20,000 Cath- 
olics, we have this ratio: 1 convert bap- 
tism to slightly less than 1.6 infant bap- 
tisms; a border State with a large tinge 
of Southern population, has the ratio of 
1 to 1.33. An old-time Southern State 
has 1 convert baptism to less than 2.5 





infant baptisms. The other respective 
parts of the Old Dominion run thus: 
1 baptism to less than 4.5 infant bap- 
tisms and 1 to 4. Then if we go far 
down the Atlantic Coast, we have a 
ratio of 1 to a little less than 4. Com- 
ing up the Coast we have an historic 
State, with fewer than 15,000 Catho- 
lics, showing a ratio of 1 to 2.5. 

Now let us get into Yankeedom. 
On the East Coast we meet with a dio- 
cese with almost 3 times as many 
Catholics as the State just mentioned; 
yet, it shows a convert ratio of only 1 
to 15. Ina State higher up the Coast 
in several dioceses, none with fewer 
than 100,000 Catholics and one within 
flirting distance of 1,000,000 Catholics, 
the best ratio is 1 convert baptism to 
9.5 infant baptisms, and the worst is 
1 to 18 plus—with intermediate ratios 
of lto lland1to14. What are some 
of the New England figures excluding 
the metropolitan See? We have one 
diocese small in numbers, with a ratio 
of 1 to 13 or a little better; another 
diocese (with a population exceeding 
150,000) with a ratio of lto 13. Then 
we have two big dioceses with 1 convert 
baptism to 21 infant baptisms; the 
other still worse, with 1 convert bap- 
tism to 27 infant baptisms. 

Industrial cities of the East under 
1,000,000 population may now be 
cited. One beyond the half-million 
mark strikes almost exactly the ratio 
of 1 convert baptism to 14 infant bap- 
tisms. Jumping into another Eastern 
State, we have a quarter-million city 
showing a ratio of nearly 1to 12. This 
same State boasts an industrial city 
over the 500,000 mark in population 
that gets the ratio down to almost 1 to 
9.50. A third city, under 200,000 
population, brings the ratio to almost 
the same figure, 1 to about 10. Ina 
nearby State, we start in a small dio- 
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cese with a ratio of 1 to 7, and proceed 
to a city of a plus 300,000 population 
and meet the ratio of 1 to almost 17; 
then we encounter a city passing the 
half-million mark and find that its ratio 
is just short of 1 to 13. 

What of the Middle-West States? 
Let us take two large Lake Cities. 
One is under the half-million mark, and 
has for a ratio 1 to 10.5; the other is 
closer to a million than a half million, 
yet shows a better ratio, having 1 con- 
vert baptism to 8 infant baptisms. 
In the same Lake region we have a dio- 
cese around 200,000, yet its ratio is 
almost 1 to 14 exactly. Journeying 
hence to the Plain States, we come to a 
diocese climbing close to the 100,000 
mark. This diocese shows a very 
healthy ratio of 1 to 3.5. Back to a 
Lake State we have a diocese of about 
the same size showing a ratio almost 
twice as low, that is, 1 convert baptism 
to about 6.5 infant baptisms. To 
these figures let us join those of four 
dioceses in the Great Farm Belt with 
populations around 75,000. One hasa 
ratio of slightly better than 1 to 4.66, 
another slightly better than 1 to 5, the 
third 1 to 7, and the fourth, 1 to 12. 

Now for the Mountain States. One 
with less than 20,000 population has a 
ratio of 1 to 6; one with about twice 
that population, has a ratio of just less 
than 1 to 5; one with a population well 
below 50,000, has a ratio of 1 to 6.33; 
a fourth with a population well over 
75,000, counts a ratio of 1 to 6.50. As 
for the West Coast cities, here are two 
with less than 200,000 population. 
One has a ratio somewhat better than 
1 to 6; the other 1 to about 5.33. Two 
cities much larger are not nearly as 
good. One presents a ratio of 1 to 9; 
the other 1 to about 8.20. 

As a last point of comparison, let us 
take our four dioceses counting a popu- 


lation of over 1,000,000. These are 
their respective ratios; the best is 1 to 
6.25; the next in order is 1 to about 
15.50; the third, 1 to 18, the fourth, 1 
to about 18.66. 


Spiritual Counterparts of Mississippi 


I don’t hesitate to affirm the propo- 
sition that many of our other States 
are in the same absolute or relative 
plight as Mississippi isin. Something 
like a dozen dioceses at least, need out- 
side help in order to go forward and 
conquer for Christ. Most of the other 
dioceses have self-help at hand to meet 
the twofold problem of holding the 
souls already in the Church safe and 
secure, and bringing into the Church 
ever more and more souls. To prove 
the assertion, let us call a typical pastor 
of a fully equipped and financially self- 
supporting parish, whether in a large 
city, big or small town, or open coun- 
try. This pastor is the key man of the 
whole situation. He gets most of the 
Church’s work done, or it doesn’t get 
done at all. Let us proceed to his 
interrogation: 

Question: Father Parochus, how 
many years have you been in your 
present parish, and what progress have 
you made there? 

Answer: Over 13 years. I reduced 
the debt 23% and increased the income 
311/2%. 

Q.: How many families have you 
in the parish and how many unattached 
persons? 

A.: 317 families, giving church 
support, and 27 unattached indi- 
viduals. 

Q.: How many of these are leading 
the devout life? 

A.: All of them, if you mean by 
that, paying as they go. 

Q.: How many hickory or non- 
church-going Catholics—families or 
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individuals—are within your limits? 

A.: Perhaps as many again. 

Q.: How many Catholic children 
have you in the public grade and public 
high schools, and what are you doing 
for their spiritual formation? 

A.: Only a handful that are worth 
anything; and those of grade-school 
age I hope soon to get into the paro- 
chial school. 

Q.: How many converts have you 
had in these 13 years? 

A.: Perhaps on an average of 3 a 
year, most of them by occasion of 
marriages. ! 

Q.: How many vocations to the 
priesthood and to the Sisterhoods have 
there been in that same period? 

A.: 6 boys started to study and 3 
were ordained. 5 girls are in the con- 
vent. 

Q.: How long would it take you, 


Father Parochus, to give every Catho- 
lic within your limits spiritual security 
and bring into the Church most of the 
outsiders and give them that same 
status? 

A.: Father, I ama practical pastor, 
not a book man. I pay my interest, 
reduce my debt, and look forward to 
the day when I shall put my parish on 
easy street financially. 

Possibly, I have overdrawn the typi- 
cal pastor—caricatured him perhaps. 
The vicarius cooperator I haven’t inter- 
rogated at all. 

Yes; we have the God-given facili- 
ties at hand to make the Church of 
Christ flourish in all of our 48 States; 
but in order to use these facilities, we 
shall have to devote 90% plus of our 
working energies to purely sacerdotal 
activities. 














Christ in Politics 
By C. J. WOOLLEN 


It is not always possible to say with 
certainty that Our Lord consistently 
refrained from this or that course of 
action, for, as St. John tells us, ‘‘there 
are also many other things which 
Jesus did: which, if they were written 
every one, the world itself, I think, 
would not be able to contain the books 
that should be written.’”’ Neverthe- 
less, we can be certain that He never 
engaged in political activity. From a 
purely human standpoint there was a 
fine opportunity. The Holy Land 
was in servitude to the Roman Cesar; 
there had been attempts to regain inde- 
pendence, but Rome had again con- 
quered, and Herod held sway by 
bloody brutality. Nor were the sacred 
Jewish institutions spared; the Temple 
itself was profaned by the Roman 
emblem. 

But some semblance of authority 
remained to the chosen people, in the 
Sanhedrin. Yet, in general, religion 
had degenerated, and the Law was 
subject to varying interpretations by a 
multitude of sects, of which the chief 
were the Pharisees, Sadducees, and 
Essenes—all of them corrupt. There 
was no longer the will for religious free- 
dom except in the minds of the most 
zealous. But the subservient State of 
Israel must have been galling to every 
true patriot and genuine lover of the 
Law. Jesus was a Man of peace, but 
what might not He—again regarding 
Him with the eyes of the unenlightened 
observer—have achieved in stirring up 
enthusiasm for a political campaign 
for a free and unfettered Jewry? 


Those who were afterwards dis- 
appointed to find that He had no in- 
tention of restoring the kingdom of 
Israel, doubtless thought that He 
might at least have preached per- 
sistently on the political injustice en- 
tailed by the conquest. 


Scope of the Church’s Vigilance 


The charge might indeed have been 
made against Christ that in these days 
has been made against the Church: 
that He was concerned only to protect 
His own. The Church is accused of 
vigilance, not in this cause or that, but 
only in her own interests. But those 
who make the charge overlook, even 
if they recognize, that the Church’s 
interests are the interests of her chil- 
dren. She is zealous to protect all who 
are, or may become, members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, which is 
herself. She is not, as the world 
thinks, just a hierarchical body of 
ecclesiastics; she embraces a multi- 
tude of humble members who are as 
vital to her life as are the cells in the 
human body. Christ, her Master, 
protected against the persecution of the 
hypocritical scribes and Pharisees the 
woman taken in adultery. He opened 
His all-embracing arms to gather to 
Him little children against the ignorant 
officiousness of His own disciples. In 
their turn, those disciples were de- 
fended by Him for plucking the ears of 
corn on the Sabbath, and for not ob- 
serving the Pharisaical ablutions. He 
assisted them to pay the tribute at 
Capharnaum. He defended Mary 
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Magdalene against the avariciousness 
of Judas. And He showed solicitude 
for the purity of the worship of God by 
driving the money-changers and huck- 
sters from the Temple. 


Church’s Solicitude for Those Outside 
+ Her Fold 


Those who would condemn the 
Church for not going outside her sphere 
are just those who, when it suits their 
purpose, condemn her equally for 
doing so. Their mistake, from either 
point of view, arises from not under- 
standing how large the Church’s sphere 
is. For the Pope is the Father of all 
men, because ‘‘the whole of mankind is 
subject to the power of Jesus Christ’’ 
(Pope Leo XIII, Encyclical “Annum 
Sacrum’’). The Popes have continu- 
ally demonstrated their solicitude for 
those outside the Christian Faith, not 
only in directing mission activity, but 
by their protection, for instance, of the 
Jews. That fact might have been a 
pointer to the critics; they should have 
learned from it that all good causes 
are those of the Church, as they are of 
Christ; that their grievance against 
her is really focused on her refusal to 
decide between rival causes that have 
their root in worldly principles. She 
does not, in fact, engage in party poli- 
tics, nor decide between rival forms of 
government unless, again, her in- 
terests—which are also Christ’s—are 
threatened. 

Were the Church called upon to 
justify this attitude, she could say with 
Christ: ‘““My Kingdom is not of this 
world.”” The function and respective 
spheres of Church and State are clearly 
defined. And yet the Church remains 
always supreme even over govern- 
ments, just as Christ is supreme. But 
Christ could say: “Render to Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s; and to 


God the things that are God’s’’—as if 
for the time He were considering the 
two as separated. To the human view 
there is a twofold loyalty, which be- 
comes one by the interior assent to the 
truth that all government is from God. 


Society and the Kingdom of God 


The Church, moreover, is concerned 
with the next life; the State with this. 
She pronounces what, is right and 
wrong in social life because they are 
right and wrong—not because they 
give folk a comfortable time in this 
world. Always her message is: “My 
Kingdom is not of this world’’—for the 
reason that her Kingdom is the life of 
grace. That is a truth which non- 
Catholic social reformers simply can- 
not understand. For the most part, 
their plans for reconstituting society on 
a Christian basis are vitiated at the 
outset by a mistaken idea that the 
Kingdom of God is to be realized here. 
For instance, the Anglican Bishop of 
Bradford has said in a Foreword to 
“If Christ Came to London,’ by 
Sidney Dark: ‘The full Gospel was 
that of a conversion which should re- 
sult in a systematic effort to build the 
Kingdom of God on earth.’ This 
view, so contrary to Christ’s teaching, 
seems implicit in Anglican plans, 
though there is a consciousness that 
“the Church” cannot attain to the 
establishment of “‘the Kingdom”’ here 
on earth. For instance, in ‘‘Christi- 
anity, Politics, and Power,’’? Gerhard 
Leibholz says that “transitory ruler- 
ship on earth will never be a perfect 
embodiment of the eternal Kingdom of 
Heaven. There are certain reasons 
why the Kingdom of Heaven cannot 
come to perfection upon earth.” He 
quotes from the findings of the Mal- 


1 Published by John Gifford, London. 
2 The Sheldon Press, London. 
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vern Conference, thus: ‘“There is no 
structural organisation of society which 
can bring about the coming of the 
Kingdom of God, since it is a gift of 
God, and since all systems can be per- 
verted by the selfishness of man. 
Therefore, the Church as such can 
never commit itself to any proposed 
change in the structure of the society as 
being a self-sufficient means of salva- 
tion.”’ 

There is here the realization of the 
inadequacy of the non-Catholic bodies, 
so constantly and pitifully expressed 
by their apologists. But there is also 
a lack of grasp of what is meant by the 
Kingdom of God. This inevitably 
follows from the want of understanding 
of the supernatural, so evident in the 
most intelligent non-Catholic expo- 
sitions. The persistence with which 
Christ rebutted the prevalent idea of 
His friends that He should found an 
earthly kingdom should suffice for 
every Christian. 


Civil Governments and the Moral Law 


Government, nevertheless, because 
it is bound to be subservient to the 
moral law, is bound to be subservient 
to the Church. It is she who lays 
down moral principles, and since poli- 
tics should be merely the extension of 
morality into public life, it is the 
Church also which has the right to pro- 
nounce on political morality. States 
may not govern as they choose; the 
moral law is supreme, and must be 
obeyed in every detail, even if it seem 
to conflict—though it never can, of 
course—with the State’s particular 
interests. The welfare of its subjects 
must be the first care of government, 
so that justice is done to all—and not 
merely to majorities or, as so often, to 
vested interests of minorities. 

The supremacy which the Church 


has by right over all temporal govern- 
ments is derived from Christ, her 
Divine Founder. Maritain, writing 
many years ago, said: 


“Raised by the hypostatic union 
above all human beings, possessing 
a consummate and complete infused 
knowledge which makes His mind 
perfect in the highest degree and 
allows Him to rule the world uni- 
versally (of. C. V. Héris in Rev. des 
sc. phil et théol., July, 1926), Christ, 
as Man, has received from God an 
absolute right over all created things 
to govern them in accordance with 
His universal ends. ‘It would be a 
disgraceful error,’ Pope Pius XI 
wrote recently in the Encyclical 
Quas Primas (December 11, 1925), 
‘to deny the authority of the Christ- 
Man over any civil matter whatso- 
ever, inasmuch as He has received 
from the Father so absolute a right 
over created things that everything 
is subject to His will.’ ’’* 


The Kingship of Christ is in virtue 
of this supremacy. Nevertheless, we 
still have to bear in mind that His is 
no earthly kingdom. ‘‘My Kingdom 
is not of this world’”’ always stands. 
His authority over all men in the 
temporal order is delegated to earthly 
rulers. But, as Pope Pius XI teaches 
in the Encyclical ‘“Quas Primas”’ 
referred to by Maritain: “If princes 
and anagistrates duly elected are filled 
with the persuasion that they rule, not 
by their own right, but by the mandate 
and in the place of the Divine King, 
they will exercise their authority pi- 
ously and wisely, they will make laws 
and administer them having in view 
the common good and also the human 
dignity of their subjects. The result 
will be order, peace, and tranquillity, 
for there will be no longer any cause of 
discontent. Men will see in their king 


2“The Things That Are Not Czsar’s” 
(Sheed and Ward). 
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or in their rulers men like themselves, 
perhaps unworthy or open to criticism, 
but they will not on that account refuse 
obedience if they see reflected in them 
the authority of Christ, God and Man. 
Peace and harmony, too, will result; 
for with the spread and the universal 
extension of the kingdom of Christ 
men will become more and more con- 
scious of the link that binds them to- 
gether, and thus many conflicts will 
either be prevented entirely or at least 
their bitterness be diminished.”’ 


Failure of Temporal Rulers 


It is precisely the fact of the King- 
ship of Christ, and its proper exercise 
through temporal rulers, that the 
world ignores. World evils are the 
result of the complete lack of concep- 
tion of it that has gone with the decay 
of religion. Again to quote the Pope: 
“When once men recognize, both in pri- 
vate and in public life, that Christ is 
King, society will at last receive the 
great blessings of real liberty, well- 
ordered discipline, peace, and har- 
mony. Our Lord’s regal office invests 
the human authority of princes and 
rulers with a religious significance; 
it ennobles the citizen’s duty of obedi- 
ence.”” It may be said, in truth, that 
the world is astray solely because it 
refuses to allow Christ the King to 
reign. 

We see this as the consequence of 
loss of recognition of papal authority. 
Christ is not acknowledged King be- 
cause the nations which once were 
Christendom no longer recognize the 
Pope. Inthe Middle Ages the rightful 
place of the Church in politics was 
fully understood. There may have 
been abuses and misunderstandings— 
for Pope and clergy are human, after 
all. But who can deny that the well- 
being of States depends on their re- 


spect for the sovereign authority of the 
Church? Who can deny that all 
through the years a humble submission 
to Church direction, to the sacrifice 


.often of particular national and per- 


sonal interests, would have made for 
tranquillity and a stable social order? 
We may apply to other centuries what 
is obvious in this: that respect for pa- 
pal counsel and commands would en- 
sure a peaceful and prosperous world. 
“Tf,”’ said Pope Pius XI, ‘‘the Kingdom 
of Christ, then, receives, as it should, 
all nations under its sway, there seems 
no reason why we should despair of 
seeing that peace which the King of 
Peace came to bring on earth—He who 
came to reconcile all things, who came 
not to be ministered unto but to minis- 
ter, who, though Lord of all, gave 
Himself to us as a model of humility, 
and with His principal law united the 
precept of charity; who said also: 
‘My yoke is sweet and My burden 
light.’ And what we here predicate 
of the universal rule of Christ, we may 
predicate also of the universal sway of 
the Church. 


The Encyclicals on Social Subjects 


From these considerations, we see 
the meaning of the Encyclicals on so- 
cial subjects. We sometimes hear 
Catholics, who should know better, 
put forward the opinion that we should 
concern ourselves solely with infusing 
a religious spirit into society, and so 
leave social matters severely alone. 
True, we are concerned only with in- 
fusing religion into society, but that 
implies also the renovating of social 
and political life. To think otherwise 
is not only to ignore the Pope, but to 
lack commonsense. For the world is 
seething with social troubles solely be- 
cause principles of government have 
become divorced from principles of 
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morality. To ignore the fact of social 
troubles in our campaign for Christ is 
very like trying to give a man a good 
meal when he is drowning. 

The Popes have taught us that there 
is a social approach to non-Catholics 
to-day. We might almost say that it 
is the only approach, for the restora- 
tion of Christ as King is of paramount 
importance at a time when govern- 
ments have almost universally re- 
jected His authority. In the social 
doctrine of the Church we have a com- 
plete scheme of political morality. 
Not only that; we have evidence of 
its sanction. Furthermore, we have 
proof that only the Church has the 
solution of social problems and world 
evils; and that she claims universally 
the spiritual supremacy which places 
her above temporal rulers. In her 
social doctrine she only extends to 
social, national and international rela- 
tions the moral principles that Christ 
preached to those around Him. 

It is to be observed that the Church 
lays down principles; she could not go 
into every detail of social justice appli- 
cable to every place and situation. 
Her doctrine needs to be applied and 
moulded into programs, varying no 
doubt for different localities and cir- 


cumstances. But we may be assured’ 


that in all political action there is a 
right method anda wrong. There isa 
useful parallel to this in art, set out by 
John Ruskin in his book, ‘““The Two 
Paths.”’ ‘‘There is,’’ he said, ‘‘but one 
right way of doing any given thing re- 
quired of an artist; there may be a 
hundred wrong, deficient, or mannered 
ways, but there is only one complete 
and right way. Whenever two artists 
are trying to do the same thing with 
the same materials, and do it in differ- 
ent ways, one of them is wrong; he 
may be charmingly wrong, or impres- 


sively wrong—various circumstances in 
his temper may make his wrong 
pleasanter than any person’s right; 
it may for him, under his given limi- 
tations of knowledge or temper, be 
better perhaps that he should err in his 
own way than try for anybody else’s— 
but for all that his way 7s wrong, and it 
is essential for all masters of schools to 
know what the right way is, and what 
right art is, and to see how simple and 
how single all right art has been, since 
the beginning of it.”’ 


Only One Right Way of Ruling 


If we substitute “statesman” for 
“artist,” and also “‘government”’ for 
“art,’”’ we need not premise that to 
“err” is necessarily to choose the 
morally reprehensible. For there may 
be alternative policies, both of which 
may be allowable. Nevertheless, 
there is still only one right way, which 
in its ultimate results will reveal itself 
as the most just, and in consequence 
that which Our Lord would direct to 
be followed. That is not to say that, 
were He with us, He would indicate 
every detail of political action, any 
more than His Church does. Though 
the knowledge is His, it is not part of 
the content of revelation. Nor could 
the Church impart it, for to do so she 
would need to be a constant political 
director, which is not her réle. But 
the right way and the wrong remain. 
They remain also to be discovered, for 
if the world is to be ruled by Christ, 
the right way of ruling must prevail. 

The Papal Encyclicals point the way 
to Christ-like government; that is, to 
the reign of Christ the King in mun- 
dane affairs. But it is for rulers to 
apply the principles that the Encycli- 
cals lay down. If it is not for the 
Church to elaborate her social teaching 
into definite programs, she will always 
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nevertheless encourage such elabo- 
ration, in virtue of her supremacy over 
all earthly kingdoms. We may well 
ask how and by whom this is to be 
done. 


Intensive Social Studies by Catholics 


It seems unlikely that the extensive 
and intensive study of social subjects 
by Catholics that has been going on all 
over the world for many years will be 
fruitless. What can its result eventu- 
ally be but the drawing up of plans 
that must revolutionize society for 
Christ? If there is a wrong way and a 
right in politics, it will surely be re- 
vealed to the patient and prayerful 
investigation of those who in these 
democratic days can use their influence 
to move governments. And if they 
are inspired by the Spirit of God, their 
study and activity will ensure the 
reign of Christ. 

This method, moreover, is not only 
implicitly sanctioned by the publi- 
cation of the Encyclicals themselves 
and the encouragement of study circles, 
but is expressly advocated in ‘‘Quas 
Primas.”’ The Pope firmly hopes 
“that the Feast of the Kingship of 
Christ, which in future will be yearly 
observed, may hasten the return of 
society to our loving Saviour. It 


would be the duty of Catholics to do 
all they can to bring abaut this happy 
result. Many of these, however, have 
neither the station in society nor the 
authority which should belong to those 
who bear the torch of truth. This 
state of things may perhaps be attri- 
buted to a certain slowness and tim- 
idity in good people, who are reluc- 
tant to engage in conflict or oppose but 
a weak resistance; thus, the enemies of 
the Church become bolder in their 
attacks. But if the faithful were 
generally to understand that it behoves 
them ever to fight courageously under 
the banner of Christ their King, then, 
fired with apostolic zeal, they would 
strive to win over to their Lord those 
hearts that are bitter and estranged 
from Him, and would valiantly defend 
His rights.” 

The faithful, though they have no 
authority officially to teach, are yet 
members of Christ’s Mystical Body, 
and as such are bound, according to 
their opportunities and capabilities, to 
give society the impress of Christian 
principles. The meaning of Christian 
democracy is that through the earnest 
Christian Christ will enter politics and 
govern the world. It is thus that the 
Kingship of Christ will check the evil 
designs of Antichrist and eventually 
overthrow him. 

















“Life with Father” 


By LINCOLN F. WHELAN 


In the long ago St. Paul was in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost to challenge 
Death with the two triumphant ques- 
tions: ‘‘Where is thy victory? Where 
is thy sting?’ This questioning has 
been, an answer that has planted hope 
in the hearts of the householders of the 
faith all the way from Corinth to these 
United States—in the past and to the 
crack of doom. Death holds no fear- 
some threats for the faithful follower 
of Christ. Upon this we have the as- 
surance of a Saint. 

However, that same calm assurance 
cannot be found when we are faced 
with the so-called ‘funeral arrange- 
ments’’ of our day and age. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles would be the 
first to admit that fact were he pastor- 
ing souls and corpus delicti to-day. 
These funeral arrangements are oft- 
times made without benefit of clergy, 
and can cause many a holy headache, 
plus a few “stings’’ to our sense of 
decorum that cannot be counted in 
the moral victory column. Such is 
“life with Father.’’ But the trials of 
life with Father are matched by con- 
stant resourcefulness and plenty of 
occasions to use the same, not only 
on the good and gentle, but also on the 
froward. 

When a parochial problem begins to 
develop into the messy stages, it has 
been rumored that beleaguered pastors 
sometimes arrive at a temporary cessa- 
tion of hostilities by evoking the 
familiar ultimatum: “‘T-will-have- 
to-take-up-this-matter-with-the-Chan- 


cery-Office.’”’ This pastoral manoeu- 
vre is a first cousin (once or twice re- 
moved) to the right of sanctuary in 
olden times, or the ‘‘time out”’ strata- 
gem of modern athletic contests. But 
let it be understood that such problems 
and procedures occur only in what a 
seminary professor of other days al- 
ways referred to as “a distant dio- 
cese.”’ 

The above process of arriving at a 
temporary truce may be alien to us, 
but the problems presented by dubious 
funeral arrangements are very much 
with us and very often against 
our grain. Maybe, we ought to ‘‘take- 
up-this-matter -with-the-people-in-the- 
pews.”’ 

But how to broach these funereal 
problems with prudence is in itself 
quite a delicate procedure. The cor- 
rection is needed by only a small seg- 
ment of our people (and a not so small 
percentage of the undertakers). Per- 
haps we ought to trade in the season’s 
greetings calendars for a bit of firm 
advice 4 la Emil Post—Emily’s 
brother. 

Since there are sermons in stones 
and some good in about everything, we 
might do wisely and well to endow the 
sanctuary lamp with pro tempore elo- 
quence. If the lamp in the sanctu- 
ary could talk, it might give off a little 
light on the subject and possibly apply 
a bit of heat where it would do the most 
good. Were the tongue of flame in the 
lamp able to speak, the sermon might 
go in this fashion: 
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Admonitions of the Sanctuary Lamp 


““My dear Parishioners: I hold a 
position of importance in our parish 
church. It is my full-time job to 
keep you people in the pews mindful 
of the Eucharistic Lord’s constant 
presence in the tabernacle. I love 
to feel that I am God’s sentry, even 
as you ought to be His guard of 
honor. The Sisters over in the school 
tell the youngsters that the sanctu- 
ary lamp is a syinbol of God’s Eye 
that watches us and watches over us. 
Old Father Wapelhorst would turn 
over in his grave were he to see how 
I have been modernized. Liturgi- 
cally, I am supposed to bea light, but 
the fact is that I am just a bulb in 
many sanctuaries. I have been 
electrified, and, believe me, it is not 
a promotion. O tempora, O mores, 
O mazda! But here we are getting 
off the track, and we must get back 
to the matter of ‘life and death with 
Father.’ 


“The older folk in the pews take 
the sanctuary lamp very much for 
granted. Believe it or not, the only 
time they notice me is when I am 
out. However, in looking around 
the old parish church last week 
during a Funeral Mass, I did notice 
a. few things, and I suspect that our 
Divine Lord did likewise. 


“T did not remember the man who 
was being buried; maybe he did not 
get up here around the communion 
rail very often. That happens, you 
know, with a lot of our so-called pro- 
fessional Catholics. I guess he must 
have belonged to quite a few knife- 
and-fork clubs, because the entry 
looked like a Dutch garden, and the 
old church was really crowded that 
morning for the Requiem Mass. 
Roughly I would estimate that 
about half of those in attendance 
were either non-Catholics or Catho- 
lics-out-of-circulation. They did not 
genuflect .or kneel or bless them- 
selves . . . and I noticed that you 
yourselves gave a rather slipshod 
demonstration of just how these 
things should be done. Frankly, I 
felt sorry for two of those pall- 


bearers. It was plain that they 
were not of our Faith, and they did 
look so bored and bewildered .. . 
and more than a little out of place. 
So many of our people insist on 
being what they call broadminded 
in selecting the pallbearers. But 
does it not seem reasonable to expect 
than any man living in our old parish 
a lifetime ought to be able to muster 
at least six friends in the Faith to do 
the final honors? You know it is 
usually a dubious assignment for 
outsiders, and I am told that most 
among them prefer to have your 
broadmindedness stretch in some 
other direction. 


Who Are on the Spot? 


“T saw you eyeing the fallen-away 
Catholics in attendance. Deep down 
in your hearts you felt that those 
fellows were really on the spot. I 
wonder whether you said any pray- 
ers for them. Come to think of it, 
I do not believe you said very many 
prayers that day in church. Sur- 
rounded as you were by that mixed 
and mixed-up group, I bet you never 
guessed that it was you who were 
really on the well-known spot. 
Frankly, it was a bit perturbing to 
discover that you did not seem to 
know just when to stand or to 
kneel . . . and when in doubt you 
were qltite satisfied to sit tight. 
From my grandstand perch, the 
whole thing looked like the quiet 
confusion of Alice in Wonderland. 

“I sometimes pray for a liturgical 
Emily Post in our parish to tell us 
what is wrong in this pious picture. 
On Sunday we can take our cue from 
the Sisters or the pillars of the 
church who kneel up in the front 
pews. Maybe, the funeral directors 
could declare a moratorium on those 
calendars of theirs this year, and 
provide the mourners with a copy 
of the Funeral Rite. Even a very 
thin dime can buy one of these 
Requiem Mass booklets. I have 
heard it whispered from the house- 
tops that you are blissfully ignorant 
of the wondrous prayers in the 
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Funeral Mass. Really, you do not 
know what you are missing; your 
non-Catholic friends should not have 
to await an answer when, after the 
funeral, they ask you what it was all 
about. All too often we bore them 
with idle chatter when we might 
bless them with an explanation. 
The vox populi letters in the recent 
Bus Bill referendum are an index to 
the fact that sweetness and light 
have not yet been decontrolled. If 
they are curious enough to ask about 
the holy water font, we can afford to 
take time to explain that it is a 
reminder of Baptism .. . and our 
use of incense could be clarified by 
recalling that the Magi offered 
frankincense at Bethlehem, and his- 
tory is smart enough to call them 
the ‘Wise Men.’ 


A Final Reminder 


“Do you remember the Sunday 
morning in November when the old 
pastor took a pious blast at the crass 
ignorance of the faithful? He ex- 
plained that stipends do not buy 
Masses, any more than you purchase 
health from the family doctor. You 
laughed (but did not listen) as he 
explained that a Week’s Mind Mass 
was not a reference to the mental 
stature of the deceased. It is a 
reMINDer to pray for the faithful 


departed. He begged you to re- 
member the forgotten souls in your 
prayers, and asked you not to make 
Mass offerings on the street or at 
the funeral parlor. The rectory 
office is the proper place for this 
matter. The pastor went on to say 
how pleased he is that the old- 
fashioned wakes are a thing of the 
past. He also expressed the holy 
hope that the modern funeral 
homes might be a little less palatial 
and a bit more prayerful. He re- 
minded you to offer your sympathy 
to the bereaved family, but not to 
forget to offer your prayers for the 
departed on your knees at the coffin. 
There is nothing very original in the 
remark that ‘he looks so natural,’ 
but there is both originality and 
eternity in your little prayer that 
the departed soul may look super- 
natural enough to pass God’s in- 
spection. — 

‘“‘So many of the obituary notices 
carry the request that you kindly 
omit flowers. After hearing these 
comments you may guess that you 
are omitting a lot of things more 
important than the florist’s tribute. 
Maybe the Offertory prayer in the 
Mass is freighted with more meaning 
than you realize when you beg God 
to forgive the countless sins, offenses 
and negligences of all here present in 
the range of the Sanctuary Lamp.” 











The Youth Chaplain 


By THE LATE KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VIII. 


The preceding chapter of our study 
may have created the impression that 
the author desires to substitute cate- 
chetical instruction for legitimate 
recreation in boy guidance. This is 
not quite correct. All he wishes is to 
focus leisure-time activities so that 
they may make a far greater contri- 
bution toa higherend. This objective 
is not attained by letting some outside 
person or agency take care of recrea- 
tional activities. In theory, temporal 
and spiritual activities may be treated 
separately, but in practice they must 
go together; otherwise one may hinder 
the other. 

This may seem to be a commonplace, 
but the present trend among educators 
and leaders is away from Christ, the 
Pattern. They seem to believe it 
possible to harmonize the Christian 
spirit with the spirit of the world. 
Evidence for this may be found in 
Catholic books on youth, family month- 
lies, pamphlets, etc., some of which 
even bear college and university im- 
prints. The counsels and advice given 
to leaders and parents are often pat- 
ently wrong. They frequently mag- 
nify the preventive and social values 
of certain leisure-time activities to such 
an extent that these very activities 
become causative of evil, instead of 
remaining preventive.’ 


1 The writer has a large number of quota- 
tions on hand to substantiate this and the 
following opinions, but, as he does not wish to 
embarrass anyone, he uses this occasion for a 
fraternal correction. 


Reproducing Christ 


Shortly after the beginning of this 
century and especially after World 
War I, Catholics entered organized 
recreational work in order to safeguard 
the young from reprehensible public 
amusements and those organized by 
sectarian churches. Moreover, it was 
intended to create opportunities for 
religious training, especially of the 
public school pupils. But gradually 
the organizations founded for these 
purposes forgot their main objectives. 
Necessary ingredients were dropped— 
ingredients without which any char- 
acter formation or reformation is abso- 
lutely out of the question. On the 
other hand, leaders and educators 
urged more and more recreation, 
amusements, parties, wider acquain- 
tance between boys and girls, mixed 
dances, and the giving of money by the 
parents for all these amusements. 
For all this reasons were advanced 
which are not reasonable at all. They 
manifested desires of the heart rather 
than Christian thinking, because most 
of the ideas are diametrically opposed 
to sound asceticism, without which 
character training is not possible. To 
confine this training to that half of the 
day while youth is sleeping or in school 
and church, is manifestly a mistake. 


A Mistaken Trend 


Some observers noticed this mis- 
taken trend and warned against it. 
To-day we see the consequences of this 
wrong procedure in the spoiling of char- 
acters, the loss of higher vocations, the 
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secularization of religion, the sabotage 
of community life, the imprudent and 
unhappy marriages, birth-control, sep- 
arations, and the steady increase of 
sexual and other delinquencies. We 
are well aware of the evil effects of 
housing conditions, environment and 
economic conditions, but these cannot 
excuse the better situated young 
people, and they certainly emphasize 
the fact that the will must be strength- 
ened and superabundant grace must be 
utilized. One thing has become very 
clear: youth should not be plunged 
deeper into worldliness, and the Ameri- 
can background should not be cited as 
an excuse for this aberration. At the 
time when St. Frances Cabrini was 
canonized as the first American Saint, 
some papers overstressed her American 
citizenship, although she was declared 
a Saint, not because she was an Ameri- 
can, but because she became holy by 
practising heroic virtue. 

Our youth must be led to the imita- 
tion of Christ. This demand is in- 
controvertible. To imbue youth with 
the spirit of Christ and to fashion 
young people after the example of 
Christ, is the sublime task of the 
Youth Chaplain—the task which ex- 
alts him far above a mere entertainer, 
dance-master, athletic or circus di- 
rector. This is truly a pastoral work 
and ‘labor of love. He must take 
young people as they are, but must try 
to make them more like Christ. This 
task may seem difficult, but it is by no 
means impossible. Christianity is not 
a failure. However, no new road to 
heaven can be constructed which 
differs from the narrow path shown by 
the only Master. 

We find two episodes in the life of 
Jesus which should be indelibly written 
in the heart of the Youth Chaplain, 
and be constantly kept in mind in all 


his character-forming efforts with 
minors. The first picture is the Boy 
Jesus in the Temple, and the second 
shows Christ in the desert (Luke, ii. 
46-52; iv. 1-13). Having been writ- 
ten down for our instruction, these epi- 
sodes deserve a closer examination. 

The example of the Boy Jesus shows 
us: (1) His willingness to observe the 
Law; (2) His delight in the House of 
God; (3) His interest in religious in- 
struction and discussions; and (4) His 
submission to His parents and succes- 
sive growth in wisdom and virtue. 
These points are unusually rich in 
thoughts and suggestions for the for- 
mation of a Christian mentality and 
character; but unless they are deeply 
considered, it may happen that to 
Youth Chaplains and other leaders 
must be applied what is said about 
Mary and Joseph: ‘They did not 
understand.” 


The Boy Jesus in the Temple 


(1) In the eyes of the Jewish Law, 
Jesus at the age of twelve became a 
full-fledged Israelite and subject to its 
ceremonial obligations. However, for 
Jesus the long trip to the Temple at 
Easter was not an onus. Nor should 
the attendance at Masses of obligation 
be considered a burden by growing 
youngsters. Yet, we frequently find 
that teen-agers become negligent in 
this duty. What are the reasons for 
this phenomenon? Some thoughtless 
persons say: ‘‘Well, when the ‘herding’ 
and strict supervision ceases, this gives 
them a sense of freedom.”’ But this is 
not the real cause of the disorder. 
Neophytes were led from sanctuary to 
sanctuary and strictly supervised since 
Apostolic times. The disciplining of 
youngsters must start from the mo- 
ment whien liberty would do harm, 
The missing of Mass is not the first 
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wrong step in the neglect of religion. 
It was preceded by the neglect of daily 
prayers, irregularity in the reception 
of the Sacraments, evil companions, 
and turning in late on Saturday night. 
Some of these things could be rectified 
by a stricter discipline on the part of 
parents. It is very possible that sons 
and daughters leave the house for Mass 
and still do not go to Mass. The im- 
portance of the Mass and its influence 
upon Christian life were never brought 
home to them so as to cause a deep 
impression that temptations could not 
easily remove. A real cure must be- 
gin at the root. 

(2) Note carefully Christ’s delight in 
the house of His Father. It is true 
that profound spirituality cannot be 
expected in young people, but it is 
equally true that they can be induced 
to think before they act. There are 
delights and sources of happiness in 
religion that are being withheld from 
youth and adults alike. The pursuit 
of happiness is seemingly going in the 
wrong direction. But there still are 
facts that make youth think if they are 
brought to their attention. 

In the older section of Mount Cal- 
vary Cemetery, Milwaukee, an ob- 
servant visitor may notice a large num- 
ber of tombstones marked with the 
legend, ‘‘Lost on the Lady Elgin.” 
An old man explained to me its mean- 
ing. The ‘Lady Elgin’ was an excur- 
sion boat chartered by Catholic parish 
societies for a boat ride on Lake 
Michigan. The day and time agreed 
upon was Sunday at 9 a.m., to give 
the people time to attend Mass before 
leaving. However, shortly before the 
day of departure, the owners of the 
boat changed the time to 7 a.m., which 
left no time for Mass before the depar- 
fure of the steamer. Most of the 
ticket-holders cancelled their reser- 


vations, but a substantial number chose 
to miss Mass. At a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore, the boat sank 
with all the passengers and brought 
mourning to a large number of families. 
For a long time after, the saying ‘‘Re- 
member the Lady Elgin’’ sufficed to 
settle the question of attending Sunday 
Mass or not. A whole book full of 
similar happenings could be assembled, 
but it does not need many to make a 
deep impression upon young people if 
told at the right time. 

(3) The interest of the Boy Jesus in 
religion was clearly manifested by His 
listening to the Doctors and taking 
part in the discussions. Some may 
say: ‘This was quite natural for the 
future highpriest and Saviour of man- 
kind.’’ However, it must not be as- 
sumed that the majority of our youth 
are not intensely interested in religious 
matters, if the feeling is aroused that 
religion is a subject of vital concern to 
themselves. Just the opposite con- 
dition has been found by those who 
have spent a long time in the religious 
education of youth. The fact that 
they employ all kinds of means (some 
even absurd), does not contradict the 
opinion just expressed, but is rather a 
manifestation of defeatism by reli- 
giously immature catechists. The fact 
that the human soul is naturally Chris- 
tian until perverted, remains abso- 
lutely true. 


Christ’s Obedience to Joseph and Mary 


(4) The final lesson contained in this 
part of the Gospel is that Jesus was 
obedient to authority and made prog- 
ress in wisdom and in virtue (grace). 
Jesus, from the earliest moments of 
His earthly life, knew full well whence 
He came and what He was—the divine 
and uncreated Wisdom of the Father. 
Nevertheless, as far as His physical 
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welfare was concerned, He submitted 
Himself to the guidance, care and 
judgments of Mary and Joseph. He 
was the heir to all power over creation, 
but ‘‘one who comes into his property 
while he is still a child ... is under the 
control of guardians until he 
reaches the age prescribed by his 
father’’ (Gal., iv. 1-2). Such was the 
case with the young Christ: He obeyed 
and developed physically and men- 
tally, and these were natural mani- 
festations and the lot of every man. 
Anything else would be unnatural in 
principle, or at least extraordinary. 
In addition to this, Mary noticed 
(as St. Luke informs us) that the ado- 
lescent Jesus manifested a growth in 
wisdom and virtue. These were super- 
natural manifestations not always 
evident in all adolescents. Apart from 
heroic virtues which cannot be ex- 
pected from all, there are a great num- 
ber of personal, social and domestic 
virtues that must be practised in 
youth; otherwise, the foundation for 
a truly Christian adult life is either 
completely lacking or seriously de- 
fective. Of course, conversions are 
always possible under the influence of 
grace, but it is far more advantageous 
when with the help of grace the path of 
life is kept straight without the need 
of choosing later a better way to 
heaven needing a conversion. If a 
conversion from good to better living 
is not always an easy task, it lies in the 
nature of things that a permanent con- 
version from an evil to a good life is 
much more difficult. A steady prog- 
ress in Christian living should be mani- 
fested by our youth. This depends 
upon wisdom—upon wisdom increas- 
ing with advancement and knowledge. 
Learning and experience do extend 
knowledge and what may be called 
worldly wisdom. However, _ the 


growth in wisdom noticed in Christ’s 

adolescence is different. 

Christ’s Temptation and the Formation 
of Youth 

Of equally great importance in the 
formation of youth is the temptation 
of Jesus in the desert (Matt., iv. 1-11). 
To make this event useful for the train- 
ing and guidance of youth, we must 
consider Christ as a man, because His 
divine characteristics are not always a 
matter for imitation. At the age of 
thirty, He left His family to enter His 
vocational life. This corresponds to 
about twenty years of age for young 
men in our civilization. In the Orient 
there was, and usually still is, a con- 
siderable difference in age between hus- 
band and wife, because a man had 
first to acquire a home into which he 
could lead a bride. Hence, the ex- 
ample Christ gave in the desert is well 
applicable to young people between 
Confirmation and Matrimony. In- 
cidentally, soon after Christ was bap- 
tized by St. John, He went into the 
desert; and soon after the temptations 
He attended the marriage feast at 
Cana. Not incidentally was Christ 
led or urged by the Spirit to perform 
what He did and thereby fulfill the will 
of His Father. It is, of course, the 
same Spirit who leads youth into the 
desert of adolescence, and quite for the 
same purpose. This purpose evi- 
dently is to strengthen the young for 
the future. 

Three features of Christ’s sojourn in 
the desert deserve our deep consider- 
ation. He fasted, He was tempted 
and conquered, and then tranquillity 
descended upon Him. 

The Lesson of Self-Denial 
(1) Christ fasted for a certain period. 


His fast as explained in the liturgy was 
a perfect act of penance, self-denial 
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and self-discipline. He not only ab- 
stained from food and drink, but also 
from mixing in human society, amuse- 
ments, and other distracting things; 
yet, He was not lonesome, idle or un- 
happy. His future work with its 
obligations and responsibilities were 
enough to engage His mind, and even 
the desert could provide some relax- 
ations for the body. Certainly, His 
example would be wasted if it were not 
imitated as a preparation for adult 
life. Naturally, after such a period of 
abstinence, the body made its demands 
and Satan used the occasion. 

The three temptations with the cir- 
cumstances accompanying them are 
eminently timely, practical and illu- 
minating, if translated into present- 
day parlance. The first temptation 
was Satan’s suggestion to change stone 
into bread. The meaning evidently 
is: ‘Satisfy your natural cravings.” 
These cravings embrace the whole 
range of pleasures, and are not confined 
to those that are directly sinful. Now, 
it is remarkable how often this temp- 
tation is repeated even by Catholic 
educators. This is in perfect har- 
mony with the principles of the world, 
which is in Holy Scripture identified 
with Satan. Expressions like ‘““Youth 
must have its flings.... Youth should 
be aided to satisfy its wants... . 
Youth should be a period of pleasure 
and happiness,’ and many more of this 
type, were published by teen-age guest 
editors of national Catholic magazines 
and printed as self-revelations of ado- 
lescent boys and girls. What do all 
these things reveal? Occasionally some 
pious sentiments are appended, but 
they do not hide the confusion that ex- 
ists in the juvenile mind and that of 
their elders. All the demands cited 
above are wrong from whatever angle 
you may look at them. Some of them 


are condemned in the Bible; all of 
them are philosophically and psycho- 
logically untenable. No solid reasons 
can be found why youth should go 
beyond bounds, should have all its 
desires filled, or should be continually 
supplied with pleasures and amuse- 
ments. 

There is here an evident confusion 
between needs and wants or desires. 
Needs should be filled as well as pos- 
sible, but, there being no limit to 
desires or imagined needs, an attempt 
to fill them must necessarily fail. 
Moreover, every physical pleasure 
brings with it a reaction; and the more 
pleasures are increased, the stronger 
becomes the urge for more. All these 
things will destroy happiness, instead 
of preserving and increasing it. Happi- 
ness is a spiritual good, and even pain 
and privation can exist alongside of it 
without diminishing or destroying it. 
Nor do spiritual pleasures have any 
bad reactions, because they pertain 
to the mind, rather than to the body. 
This true happiness our youth should 
enjoy, and it ought to be cultivated. 
It certainly should not be discarded 
or forbidden by physicians of the soul 
who make a wrong diagnosis. ‘‘Not by 
bread alone does man live.” 


Humility as Offset for False Ideologies 


(2) Thereafter, Satan asked Jesus to 
cast Himself from the pinnacle of the 
Temple to the crowded court below. 
The idea, of course, was that Christ 
should make a spectacle of Himself, 
and so influence the people to estimate 
Him correctly. The world approaches 
and molests adolescents with similar 
suggestions and temptations: ‘‘Mani- 
fest yourself to the world in order that 
you may be properly understood.”’ 
This suggestion is seen by its effect, 
not only upon youth, but also upon 
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adults. Leaders and the public in 
general foster wrong ideas and ideals. 
They ask boys and girls for their opin- 
ions, although they ought to know 
that the judgments of adolescents are 
necessarily immature and overlook 
many things. They say: “Youth 
must lead.”” Eventually, but not-at a 
time during which they must lay a 
foundation for later leadership, and 
are still incapable of handling even 
themselves. This is fully substan- 
tiated by the fact that youth easily 
become a prey to diabolical ideologies 
and other absurdities. To-day, there 
is much knowledge—right and wrong— 
funnelled into the minds of the young, 
but learning is not an effective correc- 
tive if the Christian mentality (the 
looking at things with the eyes of 
God or the Church) and humility of 
heart are lacking. Humility is not 
promoted by having youth represented 
in print almost exclusively in connec- 
tion with spectacular secular affairs 
and physical prowess. It is true that 
religion and meéntal culture do not 
lend themselves so well to publicity, 
although they constitute some of the 
greatest values for mankind. This 
undue emphasis of the secular aspects 
of youth guidance results in a distorted 
and sometimes scandalous picture. 


The Temptation of Material Success 


(3) Finally, Satan brought Jesus to 
the top of the mountain and suggested 
that He should serve him (the spirit 
of the world) for material advance- 
ment. Christ’s answer was: ‘The 
Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and 
Him only shalt thou serve.” This 
command given to all men—not to 
Satan who had become incapable of 
fulfilling it—was absolute. It does not 
militate against the law of nature, 
which demands that we must provide 


for our bodily needs as well as we can. 
Both obligations coming from the one 
Creator are not in themselves contra- 
dictory, and both can be a worship of 
God. The trouble arises from an in- 
ordinate pursuit of created things, 
whilst neglecting the Supreme Good. 
Naturally the utter contempt of God 
is the supreme evil. 

To-day, more than ever, youth is 
tempted to leave God, and to join the 
world in its quest for the material 
things and the means that will secure 
them. Shady occupations and pro- 
fessions, offering an easy access to 
prosperity, are accepted without much 
qualm of conscience. Membership is 
solicited by groups and organizations 
completely lacking in the spirit of 
Christianity. Adolescents especially 
are perverted by words, pictures, 
books, actions, and dramatic events or 
occurrences. Among these dramatic 
situations is especially one that is apt 
to demoralize youth and adults en- 
tirely, if God suffers it to persist for a 
long time—which is not probable. 
This universal scandal is World War II 
and its aftermath—the peace organiza- 
tion as at present constituted. This 
war was undoubtedly fought for mate- 
rial aims, notwithstanding all high- 
sounding declarations. All subsequent 
events at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam remind us strongly of Satan’s 
temptation now under consideration. 
One of the big three, an atheist or anti- 
christ, spoke: “I will give you help 
to get what you want, if you serve 
me.’ And the representatives of 
democracy did not answer, “‘Begone, 
Satan,” but grudgingly adored him. 
The consequences of this serious fall 
soon became evident to the whole 
world. The so-called International 
Peace Organization, fathered by Satan 
and of diabolical origin, quickly re- 
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vealed its real nature. Its basis being 
secret and intrinsically wicked, agree- 
ments binding no one were kept or 
broken, not to secure a tranquillity of 
order, but to perpetuate unrest and 
horror. God and the Church, and 
the things for which they stand, were 
rejected by the Big Three; and athe- 
ists, free-masons, diplomats or politi- 
cians took over the governing of the 
world. At this time of writing, the 
proceedings of the Security Council 
and the UN meetings, in New York 
and elsewhere, constitute a great 
scandal to thinking youngsters, who 
cannot understand why the greatest 
foes of religion should be respected 
and even glorified. No wonder that 
juvenile delinquencies and other dis- 
orders increase. All this suffices to 
illustrate and prove that Satan still em- 
ploys his old and successful tactics to 
the detriment of mankind. But Christ 
conquered the tempter, and Angels 
came to minister unto Him. 


Necessity for Self-Reform To-Day 


This small part of the Gospel is so 
rich in thought and so fruitful for the 
guidance of youth that it would need a 
book to exhaust it. One question, 
however, deserves an immediate an- 
swer. Christ conquered the tempta- 
tions and earned for us all the super- 
natural enlightenment . and _ grace 
needed to conquer Satan likewise. 
Why then do our adolescents, in this 
age of frequent Communion, so often 


give way to dangerous temptations 
without even noticing them until it is 
too late? They have the same Spirit 
who was with Jesus in the desert, and 
His enlightenment and grace are cer- 
tainly not lacking. The cause of fail- 
ures in the young (and in some leaders 
as well) is because some elements are 
lacking in their education and training 
that are absolutely necessary for the 
whole Christian life. These elements 
are penance, in its wider sense, and 
asceticism or the fundamental prin- 
ciples of voluntary renunciation. Some 
may thoughtlessly say: ‘Youth and 
penance do not go together.’’ How- 
ever, the Council of Trent declares 
this to be a heresy in its first dogmatic 
declaration. 

Hence, Youth Chaplains will keep 
these two essentials, penance and 
asceticism, in mind. They must ac- 
quire them themselves, and lead their 
charges to do likewise. It is the only 
way to form other-Christs, to sculpture 
our youth after the Master and Model. 
Some may think this to be revolution- 
ary in an age that is over-civilized but 
distressingly poor in culture. How- 
ever, a revolution brought about 
through self-reform is less painful 
than a persecution—and perhaps more 
effective.* 


2 Many fine thoughts pertaining to the 
subject just -considered may be found in 
“The Spirit of Christ,” by Father James, 
recently published by the Newman Book 
Shop. 











Ancient Days in Education 
By PAu E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Cassidy, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, has done Catholic 
education a distinct service in giving us 
a revision (The Catholic Education 
Press, 1946) of the scholarly work of 
Dr. McCormick, “History of Edu- 
cation,’’ published in 1915. The origi- 
nal was the first work of its kind in 
English by a Catholic author. The 
reviser used it as a basic text in his 
classroom for over ‘twenty years, and 
“found it in general quite satisfactory.” 
Changing conditions in the educational 
world and research in the field of edu- 
cational theory and practice made the 
revision imperative. No part of the 
substantial content of the original text 
has been omitted in the revision and 
there is very little alteration of the 
original format. It was deemed ex- 
pedient to delve more extensively into 
the history and civilization of the par- 
ticular ancient peoples that made a 
significant contribution to educational 
theory and practice.. 

The historical background and spe- 
cial characteristics of a nation’s life 
are essential to a proper understanding 
of the education.of a given people. 
Nor can this background be too sketch- 
ily presented, for school theories and 
practices do not constitute the whole of 
the educational process. The peculiar 
genius of a people and the level of 
civilization attained by them will en- 
able the student of education to evalu- 
ate their contribution in terms of their 
capacity. Informal educational forces 
and agencies have made their contri- 
bution over the ages, a contribution 
that is absorbed into the educational 


practice and theory of succeeding 
generations. We fall short of the mark 
when we accept as the purpose of edu- 
cation anything less than the complete 
development of the individual. He 
who studies the history of education 
will not be guilty of the folly of restrict- 
ing the process to the confines of the 
school. 

Dr. Cassidy has devoted additional 
space to the analysis of the philo- 
sophical concepts of the educational 
psychologists of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries “‘as a background 
for a proper understanding of their 
educational theories and principles.” 
This analysis is basic to an understand- 
ing of present-day educational move- 
ments. The story of American edu- 
cational leaders and of the develop- 
ment of modern state systems of edu- 
cation necessitated the addition, Dr. 
Cassidy found, of several new chapters 
to the original work. He attempted 
to bring this story down to the opening 
of the Second World War, and he con- 
fesses that the developments conse- 
quent upon that war will call for “a 
further revision in the not too distant 
future.”’ 

The study of the history of education 
gives to every teacher an enlarged con- 
cept of his task and guides him in the 
performance of it. He must not look 
upon this history merely as a source of 
information, though it is that, but as a 
means of quickening his zeal for the 
work in which he is engaged. His 
grasp of the spirit of the pioneers and 
the reformers, and his appreciation of 
the enthusiasm of men like Comenius 
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and La Salle and Pestalozzi, are an un- 
failing source of inspiration. Evena 
casual reading of the history of educa- 
tion will give one an appreciation of 
the tremendous amount of thought and 
effort that has gone into the develop- 
ment of the school as we have it to-day. 
The reader gains a clear concept of the 
aims of the school, and the teacher 
particularly is stimulated, as Dr. Pace 
so well observes, “to preserve that 
suppleness of mind which should 
quicken all teaching.’ ‘For the 
Catholic teacher,’’ continues Dr. Pace, 
“the history of education has a special 
significance. It exhibits a phase of the 
manifold activity of the Church from 
which the world has derived inesti- 
mable benefit in the material order as 
well as in the spiritual; and it shows 
how deeply the modern school is in- 
debted to those who first carried 
Christianity and civilization to the 
ends of the earth. It does not, on the 
other hand, prevent a due appreciation 
of what has been accomplished in 
recent times; it enables one rather to 
discern the origin and follow the de- 
velopment of what is best in modern 
education”’ (p. xviii). 


Education in Ancient China 


At first blush we are apt to under- 
estimate the contribution of the 
peoples of antiquity to the understand- 
ings, the traditions, the ideas, and the 
ideals that make for progress in edu- 
cation. The indexes of manuals of 
ancient history carry no reference to 
““Education”’ in their entries regarding 
many ancient nations. Thus, China 
receives no educational entry in many 
of these indexes. Dr. Cassidy gives 
China first consideration in his history 
of education ‘“‘because of the remark- 
able antiquity of its educational sys- 
tem, ... the oldest in history.’”’ He 


quotes Laurie to the effect that it is 
now maintained on legitimate grounds 
that schools and colleges existed in 
China four thousand years ago, and 
goes on to say that elementary schools 
were to be found in practically every 
village, patronized voluntarily, and 
supported by private tuition. At the 
same time it is conceded that there 
were no schools for girls, and it is likely 
true that not more than one in twenty 
received better than an elementary 
education. To the credit of the Chi- 
nese let it be said that they have recog- 
nized the shortcomings of their edu- 
cational system, and have in recent 
years made a definite effort to bring 
this system into line with the demands 
of modern progress. They are justly 
proud of their great philosopher and 
statesman, Confucius (551-478 B.c.), 
the inspiration of the Chinese system 
of education. There is no question 
that in Chinese literature are pre- 
served some of the world’s most ancient 
historical and philosophical writings. 
Increased contacts with the Western 
world made the Chinese conscious of 
their deficiencies in the field of educa- 
tion. Roman Catholic missionaries 
in 1852 established a college for the 
education of native Chinese priests. 
Gradually a demand for a reform of the 
traditional educational system grew in 
volume and received favorable notice 
from the young emperor in 1898. An 
imperial decree of September 2, 1905, 
inaugurated the first modern system of 


education. The latest system is mod- 
elled upon the American school 
organization. Advocates of modern 


education seek to evolve in China a 
successful system suited to the needs 
of China and in keeping with her 
national ideals. The havoc of years of 
warfare has impeded the work, but the 
forward-looking statesmen of the world 
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will not now in peace ignore its im- 
portance. The success of Catholic 
missionary schools in China is an 
augury of further progress. 


Education in Primitive Japan 


The early history of Japan is clouded 
in obscurity, but we can trace the his- 
tory of Japanese education back to the 
third century of ourera. At this point 
we learn of the introduction of Chinese 
literature and of a method of education 
almost identical with the Chinese. A 
period of intellectual stagnation began 
with the rise of the military class and 
the establishment of feudalism at the 
opening of the eleventh century, and 
continued until the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The lifting of 
the ban on foreign learning in the first 
quarter of the eighteenth century gave 
great stimulus to education; even the 
children of the common people were 
afforded an opportunity for private 
instruction. In 1867 the Emperor 
Meiji initiated a movement that gave 
Japan her modern system of education. 

St. Francis Xavier, the great mis- 
sionary, introduced Christianity into 
Japan in the sixteenth century, but 
the work of this apostle and his asso- 
ciates seemed doomed to extinction 
through a royal decree in 1614 that 
Catholicism be abolished. Christian 
missionaries, entering Nagasaki about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
were startled to find a group of Japa- 
nese Christians, heirs of the flock of 
St. Francis Xavier. Catholicity has 
since made appreciable progress in 
Japan, enough to be reckoned as a fac- 
tor in the advancement of education. 

Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese 
have produced no great literary works. 
The Japanese language, polysyllabic 
and possessing an alphabet, is superior 
to the unwieldy Chinese language 


(which is monosyllabic and has no 
alphabet). The Japanese share with 
their fellow-Mongolians a marked 
spirit of intellectual progress, and an 
adaptability to the ideas and customs 
of other nations. The new movement 
of 1867 has resulted in a remarkable 
development of the school system. 
All classes and both sexes are given at 
least an elementary education. Tech- 
nical and agricultural schools and other 
institutions of higher learning afford 
opportunity for advanced education. 
Before the opening of World War II, 
many Japanese youths were in attend- 
ance at European and American col- 
leges and universities. It is probable 
that Japanese education, under the 
capable administration of General 
MacArthur, will advance to a level 
never before known in the history of 
that country. 


Education in Ancient Egypt 


We find in Egypt the oldest civili- 
zation known to man. Distinguished 
above all for its architecture, Egypt 
holds preéminence in the development 
of science and culture. It is true that 
China had the earliest organized sys- 
tem of education, but the Greeks con- 
sidered Egypt the best school of learn- 
ing and wisdom. Homer, Herodotus, 
Lycurgus, Plato, Pythagoras, and 
Solon went there to complete their 
studies. The sacred writer considered 
it worthy of note that ‘“‘Moses was in- 
structed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians” (Acts, vii. 22). 

The Egyptians had no superiors in 
the art of weaving and in the coloring 
of glass. They employed clay and 
basalt in the manufacture of exquisite 
vases, while their work in pottery ex- 
ercises an influence down to the present 
time. Their masons excelled in the 
construction of colonnades, and their 
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sculptors in the carving of statues. 
Egyptian astronomers exercised the 
skill and the perseverance in observing 
the sun and stars that were necessary 
to determine the exact duration of a 
year in time. The annual inundation 
of the Nile had much to do with the 
skill of the Egyptians in geometry, 
engineering, and irrigation; the need 
of fixing in advance the time of the 
inundation forced them to develop 
astronomy. In arithmetic the Egyp- 
tians dealt readily in numbers up to 
millions, with figures similar to those 
of the Romans, and they developed a 
decimal system of numbers. The 
grade pupil of to-day will be consoled 
to learn that these geniuses experi- 
enced some difficulty in the handling of 
fractions, but the Egyptian scribe was 
fairly adept in the use of the elements 
of algebra and geometry for the solu- 
tion of practical problems that con- 
fronted him in his daily life. We do 
not know the exact extent of their 
knowledge of chemistry, but they were 
masters in the embalming of human 
bodies. Their proficiency in this art is 
an evidence of their great veneration 
for the dead, which inspired also the 
construction of the pyramids. 

In the field of literature the Egyp- 
tians were the great masters of an- 
tiquity. Their literature is especially 
distinguished for its varied character: 
works on religion and theology; his- 
torical and lyrical poems; accounts of 
travels and personal correspondence; 
military and statistical reports; ro- 
mantic tales, orations; mathematical, 
medical, and moral treatises; books 
on astronomy, astrology, geography, 
rhetoric, and magic; collections of 
proverbs, books of receipts, and cata- 
logues of libraries. Egyptian monu- 
ments are histories in themselves and 
excellent source books for historians. 


The oldest book in the world is the 
Egyptian Ptah-hetep, a veritable treas- 
ury of counsels and maxims, written 
about 3600 B.c. Here we find poems, 
treatises on law, medicine, mathe- 
matics, rhetoric, religion, even a few 
novels—but no great literary excel- 
lence. 

Despite many base superstitions and 
some worship of animals and idols 
among the illiterate, the Egyptians 
were, in religious thought, inferior only 
to the Hebrews. The cultured few 
and the priests believed in the existence 
of God, in the immortality of the soul, 
in the rehabilitation of the body after 
death, and in divine rewards and 
punishments. They accorded solemn 
religious burial only to those who had 
lived virtuously. Though there is 
certainly much that is repelling in the 
system of Egyptian gods, their priests 
give evidence of a correct concept of 
the future life. It is true they be- 
lieved the soul needed a body to con- 
tinue its existence, but even Father 
Faber concedes that we can form no 
satisfactory idea of an existence apart 
from the body. Without the help of 
divine revelation, the Egyptians came 
very near to the truth. At times their 
belief seemed weakened by rank super- 
stition; they believed, for instance, 
that certain formulas or articles were 
sufficient to deceive their forty-two 
“Judges of the Dead.”’ 

The State made no attempt to pro- 
vide a system of education for all. 
Elementary instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic was offered by 
private schools or private tutors. The 
ambitious boy could become a scribe, 
and the preparation for this vocation 
included an advanced course in mathe- 
matics and a certain familiarity with 
commercial and legal formulas. The 
child of a laborer could receive ele- 
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mentary instruction, but higher edu- 
cation was restricted to preparation 
for the professions. The Egyptian 
higher schools offered geography, ge- 
ometry, elementary trigonometry, and 
astronomy; advanced students went 
on to the study of medicine, law, 
architecture, and theology. It should 
be noted that the Greeks, not the 
Egyptians, put the practical knowledge 
of mathematics in logical systematic 
form, and transmitted it to posterity 
as a study of rational principles. 
The high development of Egyptian 
civilization connotes corresponding de- 
velopment in education, though history 
presents no evidence of an ideal of 
universal instruction of the lower 
classes of society. “There is no 
doubt,” writes Dr. Cassidy, “that the 
learning for which the Egyptians were 
justly famed perceptibly affected the 
culture and science of the Hebrews and 
the great nations of the classic period.” 


Education in Ancient India 


The caste system developed at a 
very early period in the history of 
India, and exercised a profound influ- 
ence upon the extent of educational 
offerings. Advanced education was 
the, right of the highest caste. It is 
commonly thought that the three 
upper castes were the descendants of 
the ancient Aryan conquerors of India. 
The pretensions of Hitler give acute 
interest to the extent of the term, 
Aryan. Itis claimed by some that the 
Aryans migrated to India from a primi- 
tive habitat in present Hungary, 
Austria, and Bohemia. Successive 
waves of migration carried these people 
into Italy and Greece; into the British 
Isles and Gaul; into present Germany 
and Scandinavia; into the Slavic 
countries of eastern Europe; and 
finally into Persia and India. The 


ancient Persian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
and Celtic languages, as well as the 
modern Teutonic, Romance, and Slavic 
languages of Europe, are derived from 
the same ancient tongue, Sanskrit— 
the language of the Aryan Hindu, and 
the oldest form of Aryan speech. 
These tongues make up the Indo- 
European family of languages. 

The Aryan invaders of ancient India 
conquered and occupied the land, but 
their progress in civilization was not 
rapid, possibly because they were out 
of touch with the Western world of 
their ancestors. This rich country 
became a magnet for the greed of 
imperialists. The Persian kings, 
Cyrus and Darius, came as invaders, 
but contributed little or nothing to the 
educational development of India. 
Alexander the Great attempted to 
Hellenize India; he paved the way for 
the introduction of Greek culture and 
ideas. After Alexander came the 
Greeks, the Scythians, the Moham- 
medans, the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the French, and the British. All left 
their impress; all influenced the sub- 
sequent history of the country. 

Among the Hindus religion informs 
the whole of education. The prevail- 
ing religion is Brahmanism, practised 
by two-thirds of the people. Brahma 
is the Universal God and Creator, but 
he is an impersonal existence and the 
soul of the universe, from whom ema- 
nate all things, as rays from the sun. 
The genius of Brahmanism leads its 
devotees to a life of contemplation and 
prayer; monasteries for the ascetics 
and contemplatives dot the land. The 
Catholic mind would accept these facts 
as indicative of a high type of religious 
ideals, but, as Dr. Cassidy points out, 
“with lofty philosophical ideas go 
many pantheistic conceptions which 
encourage a base superstition among 
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the illiterate. God is seen and wor- 
shipped in the heavenly bodies, in the 
earth, and in living creatures, such as 
the cow, the ape, and the parrot.”’ 

To Brahmanism, however, goes the 
credit for Hindu science. Buddhism, 
with its monastic system, led to the 
development of Hindu architecture. 
Buddha advocated the equality of all 
men and rejected the caste system. 
Many of his beliefs, expressed’ in the 
“Four Noble Truths” and the “‘Eight- 
fold Path,’’ make for righteousness, 
but the influence of Buddhism, exiled 
to certain areas of North India and 
Ceylon, is inconsiderable. The Vedas 
(or sacred writings of the Hindus), the 
Code of Manu (or law book of India), 
and the two great epics (the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata) determine in 
great part the character of Indian edu- 
cation, and point the culture of India 
along the lines of philosophy and 
religion rather than in the direction of 
science, art, and commerce. In the 
elementary school the child learns the 
Vedas, writing, and arithmetic. It is 
worthy of note that the Hindus were 
in possession of the so-called Arabic 
system of numeration before the Arabs 
themselves, and that our decimal sys- 
tem of notation is derived from India 


through the Arabs. The Parishads, or 
collegiate institutions of learning, date 
from 1000 B.c. Older pupils were 
trained to teach the younger ones what 
they had been taught, a custom that 
gave to Dr. Andrew Bell the idea of 
the monitorial system, later introduced 
info England. Frequently the Brah- 
mans admitted members of the second 
and the third castes or classes into the 
advanced schools. These higher 
schools offered courses in astronomy, 
history, law, mathematics, medicine, 
philosophy, poetry, and _ theology. 
Throughout Hindu education the note 
of the ideal prevails over the practical; 
the very spirit of Brahmanism, seeing 
nothing good in life, thwarts all energy 
to advancement in science and in life. 
The chief interest of static Hindu edu- 
cation resides in its exemplification of 
the caste system. 

The British effort, since 1859, to 
establish an educational system reach- 
ing from the primary school to the uni- 
versity for the instruction of all classes 
and both sexes, was a struggle against 
tremendous odds. History will record 
the story. 

Our story of ancient days in educa- 
tion is but half-told. We shall carry 
it forward in a future article. 











Answers to Questions 


Who Can Confirm under 
New Indult? 


Question: In the recent Indult from 
Rome regarding the Confirmation of 
adults and children in danger of 
death,! is it necessary that the Bishop 
inform the clergy as to the right to con- 
fer this Sacrament under the given 
conditions? It states all priests. 
Does this mean only pastors? If it 
does, has the pastor the right to dele- 
gate the faculty? 

PRESBYTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The faculty is given by the 
Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
at the order of the Pope directly to the 
priests concerned; but that does not 
mean they should not await the in- 
structions of the Local Ordinaries. 
Three groups of priests, and those only, 
are empowered to confirm in danger of 
death, subject to the conditions stipu- 
lated in the Indult. These are: (1) 
territorial pastors including our so- 
called national or language pastors; 
(2) nominal vicars but actual pastors 
under Canon 470; (3) quasi-pastors in 
mission territory, including, it would 
seem, permanent vicars under Canon 
1412, § 2, and excluding, it appears, 
parish administrators because these 
latter lack the permanent care of souls 
in a given territory with its own proper 
church. 


Worse than Negroes? 


Question: I have read your answer 
to the question, ‘What of a White 
Man Who Will Not Work with 
Negro?” in the January issue of the 
HomiLetic. Now I ask your opinion 
on the following: ‘Would it be lawful 


1 The Decree is printed in full on pages 
475-481. 


for Catholic institutions to employ 
non-Catholics who are divorced, and 
perhaps remarry after they have 
entered the employment of the insti- 
tution, and have them in the same 
office with people who are practical 
Catholics ?”’ 


Vox IN DESERTO. 


Answer: Non-Catholics are dealt 
with ad hominem, as the Church Uni- 
versal deals with pseudo-rulers and 
Catholic nations deal with Elizabethan 
bishops. Catholics are not contami- 
nated through civic association with 
non-Catholics who are materially vio- 
lating the natural law or even formally 
violating it; else, like St. Paul’s con- 
verts, they must needs go out of the 
world. 


What Is the Meaning of 
‘*‘Workingman’”’ in 
Abstinence Indult? 


Question: It seems that our Lenten 
regulations are too confusing to the 
ordinary layman. Hence, I seek exact 
information to broadcast as best I can. 


ROGATUS ROGANS. 


Answer: I feel that, instead of an 
interpretation of the special Indult 
covering workingmen and their fami- 
lies, it might be preferable to do away 
with it altogether, because it seems an 
anachronism. The Indult appears to 
have been given originally for one of 
two reasons: first, to enable those do- 
ing hard and exhaustive labor to fast 
by allowing them and their families the 
benefit of eating meat once a day ex- 
cept on Fridays and a few Vigils; or 
second, to excuse the low-salary group, 
whether fasting or not, from the law of 
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abstinence, as were and are the Army 
and Navy from almost all the year- 
around abstinences, but excluding the 
Fridays of the year. 

I think the only reasonable meaning 
of ‘‘workingmen”’ in the original Indult 
were those laboring principally with 
their hands, the overall fraternity. 
For the white collar group and for 
many skilled workmen their labor is 
neither long nor exhausting; whereas 
there are other groups whose occupa- 
tions are nerve-racking, and they 
find it impossible to observe the strict 
law without an impairment of effort or 
of health. Hence, these can obtain a 
dispensation or a commutation, and in 
some instances are excused altogether. 

The big obstacle to-day to the ob- 
servance of even the spirit of Lent is 
the non-realization that for fallen man 
there is no salvation without at least 
a minimum amount of mortifying the 
food and drink appetite. Children get 
this in part by observing the days of 
abstinence, and adults get it by observ- 
ing the days of fast and abstinence. 
Those who are excused from fasting 
should make for themselves in Lent 
and on Ember Days and Vigils a regime 
of mortification lest they die: for 
living according to the flesh is not only 
committing sin, but also always doing 
one’s own sweet will in matters of 
indifference, especially in the matter of 
natural and unsinful delights. 

All sorts of persons, if they took their 
collation in the morning in Lent and on 
other fast days, their cup of coffee at 
noon, and their full meal in the even- 
ing, could get through Lent swim- 
mingly. Their health would really be 
toned up; and they would be strength- 
ening their souls immensely by the 
great treat of mortifying their food and 
drink appetite for seven weeks in suc- 
cession. 


Can Censure-Shriven Girl Be 
Given Nuptial Blessing? 


Question: Once a girl has been ab- 
solved from the censure incurred at 
attempting civil marriage, is there any 
reason why she should be denied the 
nuptial blessing that is normally given 
at a Nuptial Mass? In other words, is 
it the mind of the Church that only the 
itmocent and the occult sinners should 
have the advantage of the nuptial 
blessing? Again, is there justification 
for refusing the Nuptial Mass and the 
blessing at a validation of any kind? 


PRESBYTER MISERICORDIA PERMOTUS. 


Answer: Two Catholics getting 
married have a right to be married at 
Mass and to receive the nuptial bles- 
sing, except in the closed seasons for 
the latter and unless the bride had pre- 
viously received the nuptial blessing in 
her first marriage. Nor is a previous 
invalid marriage a bar to the Mass and 
the nuptial blessing. 

Nor could this deprivation be an- 
nexed to a censure as a pure penalty 
under Canon 2291, § 6; for the sacra- 
mentals there meant are only such as 
the blessing of the home, churching, 
etc. Therefore, the Holy See in ac- 
cordance with Canon 2296 would have 
to sanction a penalty taking away the 
right to the nuptial blessing, since the 
Church makes it the complement, and 
the desired complement, of being mar- 
ried at Mass outside of the closed sea- 
sons, and will allow it even then by the 
dispensation of the local Ordinary in 
virtue of Canon 1108, § 3. 


Pastor Can Dispense for Family 
Birthday Party, Not for Banquet 


Question: I have two difficulties to 
propose in regard to the obligation of 
fast and abstinence. The first diffi- 
culty arises in the case of a mistake 
where a young lady makes prepara- 
tions for a birthday party to be held 
on a day which happens to be a day of 
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fast and abstinence. She has made 
extensive preparations for the occasion, 
sending out invitations, ordering food, 
etc., and does not advert to her mistake 
until the day before the day of fast and 
abstinence when it is too late to cancel 
the orders for food and recall the invi- 
tations. She calls the pastor and asks 
if he can give a general dispensation 
from fast and abstinence for all those 
attending the party. The pastor tells 
her that he cannot grant such a dis- 
pensation, but that he can grant it to 
individuals who are his parishioners 
and who ask for it; those invited who 
are not his parishioners must ask their 
respective pastors. é; 

Did the pastor decide rightly? Is 
there a “‘justa causa’”’ for a dispensation 
in this case? - 

My second difficulty arises from the 
fact that there is a national group in 
my parish, who have a custom of long 
standing of celebrating a national feast 
day with a banquet in the parish hall, 
usually served about 10 o’clock in the 
evening. Can the pastor give to all 
who attend this party a general dispen- 
sation from the obligation of fast and 
abstinence, when the feast day falls 
within the Lenten season? 

PAROCHUS LOCI. 


Answer: Canon Law provides that 
the Ordinary and the pastor may in 
individual cases and for good reasons 
dispense individual subjects or indi- 
vidual families from the obligation of 
fast or abstinence or from both com- 
bined (Canon 1245). If, therefore, the 
pastor grants a dispensation from the 
obligation of fast and abstinence to a 
family, the dispensation extends to all 
the invited guests who are considered 
in these circumstances to be part of the 
family. In the case proposed, the 
birthday party could not be post- 
poned without grievous difficulty in- 
volving financial loss, and the embar- 
rassment of trying to recall the invita- 
tions. Either of these notable incon- 
viences would constitute a sufficient 
reason for granting the dispensation. 


The person receiving the dispensation 
should inform her guests of the nature 
of the mistake, and of the fact that the 
necessary dispensation had been ob- 
tained, lest the Catholic guests be 
notably embarrassed and decline to eat 
the non-abstinence food, and to avoid 
possible disedification of any non- 
Catholic guests. 

In the second case, where a national 
group is desirous of celebrating a na- 
tional or patronal feast, application for 
the dispensation is to be made to the 
Ordinary, who may, for the special 
reasons mentioned in the Canon re- 
ferred to above (special occasion, great 
concourse of people), grant the dis- 
pensation if it seems proper to him. It 
is not within the power of the pastor to 
grant the dispensation to those who 
attend such a gathering. His power is 
restricted by the Canon to individuals 
or individual families who come under 
his jurisdiction. 


Eucharistic Fast and Indult 
for Night Workers 


Question: I note that reference is 
made to a new Indult regarding the 
Eucharistic fast for night workers 
(HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, 
October, 1946). I am not familiar 
with this Indult, and I would appre- 
ciate information concerning the Indult 
and its application. 

SACERDOS SOLLICITUS. 


Answer: The Holy See recently 
granted Ordinaries of the United 
States for a three-year period the fac- 
ulty to dispense the faithful from the 
Eucharistic fast provided that (1) they 
are habitually employed in night work, 
which regularly demands their services 
after midnight; (2) they must abstain 
from solid food for four hours before 
the reception of Holy Communion, and 
at least one hour from liquid food or 
drink (alcoholic drink may not be 
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taken after midnight). Under these 
conditions the faithful so employed 
may be dispensed from the Eucharistic 
fast on Sundays and holydays of obli- 
gation and on one other day during the 
week. Nursing Sisters may avail 
themselves of the privilege of daily 
Communion, under the above condi- 
tions, when the previous night has 
been spent in the service of the sick, 
even though they are not regularly so 
employed. 

But this Indult cannot be made use 
of until the local Ordinary makes the 
concession, and so priests should make 
inquiry in their own diocese with re- 
gard to the manner of its use. 


Color of the Tabernacle Veil 
and Antependium 


Question: Inaconvent chapel where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, but 
where Mass is celebrated only once a 
week, is it necessary to change the 
tabernacle veil every day according to 
the color of the Office, or may the color 
of the season be used (e.g., violet dur- 
ing the entire season of Advent)? 


PERTURBATUS. 


Answer: Although the Congrega- 
gation of Rites favors the practice of 
changing the tabernacle veil each day 
to conform with the color of the day, 
nevertheless the practice is admitted 
of retaining always the white veil 
(Decreta Authentica Cong. Sac. Rit., n. 


3035, 10). Hence, there should be no 
difficulty regarding the tabernacle 
veil, because the white veil can be used 
on all feasts and during all seasons of 
the year. 

In the case of the antependium, there 
does not seem to be this choice of prac- 
tices. The General Rubrics of the 
Missal (Tit. XX) describes the fur- 
nishings of the altar. In speaking of the 
antependium the rubrics simply state: 
“‘Pallio quoque ornetur coloris, quoad 
fieri potest, diei Festo vel Officio con- 
venientis.”” Father J. O’Connell in 
‘The Celebration of Mass”’ interprets 
the “‘quoad fieri potest’’ as admitting 
the possibility of poorer churches hav- 
ing only one antependium, and this 
would be used at all times. Van der 
Stappen interprets the rubric differ- 
ently, saying that the general rule 
would require the antependium to be 
changed in accordance with the color 
of the day, but certain exceptions are 
admitted. For instance, when the 
Blessed Sacrament is solemnly exposed, 
the antependium should be white, even 
though the vestments would be red. 
The rubrics envision an altar at which 
Mass is daily celebrated. At the 
above-mentioned altar no public func- 
tion or office takes place except the 
weekly Mass. Therefore, we can see 
nothing wrong in retaining the same 
antependium from day to day. 

JosEPH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 
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Roman Documents 


I. Decree on the Administration 
of Confirmation to Persons in 
Danger of Death from 
Serious Illness 


Catholic doctrine teaches that the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are conferred 
in the Sacrament of Confirmation. 
Hence arises the solicitous care of the 
Church that children, cleansed in the 
waters of Baptism, be renewed by that 
Sacrament in which they may obtain 
the spiritual gifts (charismata) of the 
Heavenly Paraclete to add strength to 
the faith received in Baptism, with the 
result that, being filled with the fullness 
of grace and stamped with the char- 
acter of a soldier of Christ, they are 
prepared and declared ready for every 
good work. 

Although it is beyond doubt that 
Confirmation is not absolutely neces- 
sary for salvation (Canon 787), never- 
theless, because of its great excellence 
and the rich gifts which it confers, 
pastors and other shepherds of souls 
ought to make every effort that no 
Christian, granted the opportunity, 
shall neglect such an outstanding Sac- 
rament of saving redemption, since it 
is a remarkable aid in resisting stoutly 
the wickedness of the devil and the 
allurements of the world and the flesh, 
and provides a greater increase of 
grace and all virtues here on earth and 
of glory in heaven.’ 

Watchful shepherds of souls leave 
nothing undone that all the baptized 
may, as far as possible, be properly 
fortified with this Sacrament, and in- 
deed as soon as they reach the age of 
reason, namely, about the seventh 
year, although this age may be antici- 

' St. Thomas, III, Q. xxii, art. 8, ad 4. 


pated as Canon 788 expressly declares: 
“. . .if an infant is in danger of death 
or if it seems advisable for just and 
serious reasons.’’ Despite this, it is 
clear from statistics that, because of 
the high mortality rate among chil- 
dren, many even before reaching the 
use of reason depart from this life 
without being anointed with the sacred 
chrism, and particularly now after the 
most dreadful scourge of war. Daily 
experience proves that the same is true 
of many adults who, for various 
reasons, could not be confirmed in 
childhood. 

This difficulty is obviated in the 
Eastern Church, where the practice is 
to confirm infants immediately after 
Baptism. The same rule held in the 
first centuries of the Church even 
among the Latins, and is still retained 
through lawful custom among certain 
peoples. Nevertheless, the common 
law of the Latin Church, as incorpo- 
rated in the aforesaid Canon 788, or- 
dains that the administration of this 
Sacrament be postponed to approxi- 
mately the seventh year of age, so that 
by proper catechetical instruction be- 
forehand children may derive richer 
benefits from the Sacrament.’ 

Therefore, the main reason why 
such a large number of Christians de- 
part from this life without receiving 
this Sacrament is due to the fact that 
the opportunity of receiving it is denied 
to persons in danger of death because 
of the absence of the bishop. 





2 Cfr. Instruction of S. C. de Sacr., issued 
on Pentecost (May 20), 1934, for a simple 
priest administering Confirmation by delega- 
tion of the Apostolic See (Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXVII, 11 sqq..); Instruction of the S. C. 
de Prop. Fide, May 4, 1774; Instruction of 
the Sacred Office, July, 1888. 
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It is defined doctrine that only the 
bishop is the ordinary minister of Con- 
firmation®? (Canon 782, §1). There- 
fore, the Apostolic See has at all times 
earnestly striven that the administra- 
tion of this Sacrament be, as far as pos- 
sible, reserved to the bishop as a right 
and duty proper to him. Indeed, this 
Sacred Congregation has always been 
extremely careful that the reverence 
due to this Sacrament should not de- 
cline, and that the faithful should not 
be disappointed by being deprived of 
the Bishop’s presence, and also that 
the impressive dignity of its adminis- 
tration should not be obscured or the 
proper solemnity diminished. 

However, when necessity and the 
welfare of the faithful so demanded, 
the Holy See has been often con- 
strained to permit an ordinary priest, 
in an ecclesiastical dignity, to take the 
place of the bishop, as an extraordinary 
minister of the Sacrament, when the 
latter was, because of circumstances, 
not available (Canon 782, §2). The 
priest in turn was to discharge his 
ministration with proper ceremony, 
always however after informing the 
faithful that the bishop was exclusively 
the minister of this Sacrament, and 
that he himself conferred it, as a priest, 
in virtue of a faculty from the Holy 
See*—as many Pontifical indults clearly 
state.® 

In order, therefore, to take care of 
the spiritual condition of so many 
infants, children and adults who hap- 
pen to be in danger of death from seri- 
ous illness, and who would certainly 
die without being anointed with the 


* Conc. Trident., Sess. VII, De confirmatione, 
can. 3. 

4 Cfr. aforementioned Instr. S. C. de Sacr., 
III. 

5 Cfr. aforementioned Instr. S. C. de Sacr., 
I, n. 2; aforementioned Instr. S. C. de 
Fide; aforementioned Instr. S. Officii; For- 
mulz §S. C. de Prop. Fide. 


sacred chrism if the observance of the 
common law regarding the ordinary 
minister is strictly applied, it has 
seemed necessary to this Sacred Con- 
gregation to seek and to provide a 
remedy for this very serious situation, 
so that the opportunity of receiving 
Confirmation may be afforded to this 
large group of the faithful. 

Weighing the importance of this 
subject and desiring to provide better 
for the salvation of souls, His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII, because of the 
extreme solicitude he has for the uni- 
versal Church, has deigned to entrust 
to this Sacred Congregation, in virtue 
of his power to resolve the question, 
the task of considering the matter 
carefully and fully in plenary com- 
mittees and proposing to him the solu- 
tion it would deem suitable. 

After obtaining. the opinions of 
many consultors noted for their learn- 
ing and prudence and weighing further 
all the documents and decisions al- 
ready drawn up on the discipline 
of Confirmation, this Sacred Congre- 
gation submitted the entire question 
to the careful study of the Cardinal 
Fathers in many plenary sessions. 

Having considered maturely the 
opinion thus arrived at, the same 
Sovereign Pontiff in an Audience 
granted to the Most Excellent Secre- 
tary of this Sacred Congregation on 
May 6, 1946, ordered this sacred 
body to issue a Decree which would 
embody the law governing the adminis- 
tration of Confirmation in the special 
circumstances already explained, ac- 
cording to the rules approved and 
graciously promulgated by His Holi- 
ness, with certain knowledge and ma- 
ture deliberation. 

Therefore, faithfully abiding by the 
Apostolic mandate, this Sacred Con- 
gregation for the Discipline of the 
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Sacraments by the present letter de- 
crees the regulations enumerated be- 


low: 


1. By a general indult of the Holy 
See the faculty of conferring the Sacra- 
ment of Confirmation is granted to the 
following priests, and to these alone, 
as extraordinary ministers (Canon 782, 
§2), only in the cases and under the 
conditions herein enumerated: 

(a) pastors entrusted with a proper 
territory, thereby excluding pastors of 
persons or families, unless they also 
have their own territory, at least 
cumulatively ; : 

(b) the vicars mentioned in Canon 
471 and administrative vicars; 

(c) priests to whom is committed, 
exclusively and permanently, within a 
certain territory and with a fixed 
church, the complete care of souls with 
all pastoral rights and duties. 

2. The aforesaid ministers can 
themselves personally confer Confirma- 
tion validly and lawfully upon the 
faithful staying in their territory, not 
excepting persons residing in places 
withdrawn from parochial jurisdic- 
tion—not excluding, therefore, semi- 
naries, hospices, houses for the sick and 
other institutions of a similar nature 
even belonging to Religious, no matter 
how exempt (cfr. Canon 792)— pro- 
vided that these persons are in real 
danger of death by reason of serious 
illness, because of which they may be 
considered as likely to die. 

If the aforesaid ministers exceed the 
limits of this mandate, let them clearly 
realize that they act in vain and ad- 
minister no Sacrament, and that the 
statute of Canon 2365 applies also to 
this case. 

3. They may use the faculty within 
the episcopal city and outside it, and 
whether the See is occupied or vacant, 


as long as the diocesan bishop is not 
available or is lawfully prevented from 
conferring Confirmation himself, and 
no other bishop, even a titular one, in 
communion with the Holy See can re- 
place him without serious difficulty. 

4. The Confirmation should be con- 
férred according to the law enjoined by 
the Code of Canon Law, as adapted to 
the situation, as well as according to 
the rite of the Roman Ritual, both 
of which are reproduced below in full; 
moreover, it must be conferred com- 
pletely gratis. 

5. If the persons to be confirmed 
have attained the use of reason, be- 
sides the state of grace a certain degree 
of disposition and instruction is neces- 
sary for them to be able to receive this 
Sacrament fruitfully. Therefore, min- 
isters must, according to the capacity 
of each, instruct them in the necessary 
truths, by arousing some intention of 
receiving this Sacrament for the con- 
ferring of strength of soul. However, 
those who are responsible should take 
care that, if the persons recover, they 
be properly instructed in the mysteries 
of faith and the nature and effect of this 
Sacrament (cfr. Canon 786).® 

6. According to the norm of Canon 
798, the extraordinary minister must 
enter a record of the Sacrament con- 
ferred in the parochial confirmation 
register, writing therein his own name 
and the names of the one confirmed 
(and, if the latter is not his subject, also 
his diocese and parish), of the parents 
and sponsors, and the date and place, 
adding at the end these words: ‘‘Con- 
firmatio collaia est ex Apostolico 
indulto, urgente mortis periculo ob 
gravem confirmati morbom.”’ A rec- 





6 Cfr. S. Off., April 10, 1861, in Collect. S. 
C. de Prop. Fide (1907), Vol. I, p. 663, n. 
1213; Catechismus Romanus, De Confir- 
matione. 
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ord is also to be entered in the bap- 
tismal register according to the norm 
of Canon 470, § 2. 

If the person confirmed belongs to 
another parish, the minister must 
forthwith inform his proper pastor of 
the Sacrament received, by means of 
an official document containing all the 
information referred to above. 

7. Moreover, the extraordinary 
ministers are obliged on each occasion 
to forward immediately to the proper 
diocesan Ordinary an official notice of 
the Confirmation conferred by them, 
adding the circumstances of the case. 

8. The local Ordinary has the right 
to instruct the extraordinary ministers, 
referred to above, regarding the pre- 
scripts of this Decree in whatever way 
he deems best, and to explain each 
point to them, so that they may be 
' found prepared to discharge such an 
important duty. 

9. It is the duty of the same local 
Ordinary to send to this Sacred Con- 
gregation annually, at the beginning 
of the next calendar year, a report re- 
garding the number confirmed and the 
procedure followed by the extraordi- 
nary ministers in the discharge of their 
glorious office. 

His Holiness, Pius XII, Supreme 
Pontiff by Divine Providence, in an 
audience granted to the Most Excel- 
lent Secretary of this Sacred Congrega- 
tion on August 20, 1946, has deigned 
to approve the foregoing Decree and 
to ratify it by Apostolic Authority, 
all things contrary, even deserving of 
special mention, notwithstanding. He 
also ordered that the same Decree be 
published in the official journal, the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis, and begin to 
have the force of law from January 1, 
1947. 

Issued at Rome, at the offices of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Disci- 


pline of the Sacraments, on September 
14, 1946. 

D. Card. Jorio, Prefect. 

F. Bracci, Secretary. 


II. Law of the.Code of Canon Law 
to Be Observed in Conferring 
Confirmation in Virtue of 
This Apostolic Indult 


1. The priest to whom this faculty 
is conceded should clearly know that 
this Sacrament must be conferred by 
an imposition of hands together with 
the anointing of the forehead with 
chrism, and by the words ordained in 
the pontifical books approved by the 
Church (Canon 780). ° 

2. This Sacrament, 


which im- 


prints a character, cannot be repeated. 


If indeed a prudent doubt arises as 
to whether it was actually conferred or 
validly so, it should be conferred 
again conditionally (Canon 732). 

3. The chrism used in the adminis- 
tration of this Sacrament, even when 
conferred by an ordinary priest, should 
be blessed by a bishop in communion 
with the Holy See on the preceding 
Holy Thursday (feria V in Cena Dom- 
int). An older chrism may not be 
used unless necessity so demands. If, 
therefore, the blessed oil begins to 
fail, other olive oil that is unblessed 
should be added, even repeatedly but 
always a lesser quantity (Canons 734, 
781). It is never allowed to adminis- 
ter Confirmation without chrism, or to 
accept chrism from heretical or schis- 
matical bishops. Anointing should not 
be done with an instrument, but with 
the hand of the minister properly 
imposed on the head of the person 
being confirmed (Canon 781, § 2). 

4. A priest of the Latin Rite, who 
has this power by virtue of an indult, 
confers Confirmation validly only upon 
the faithful of his Rite, unless the in- 
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dult expressly allows otherwise. It 
is not lawful for the priest of an Ori- 
ental Rite, who has the faculty or privi- 
lege to confer Confirmation together 
with Baptism upon the infants of his 
Rite, to administer it to the infants of 
the Latin Rite (Canon 782, §§ 4-5). 

5. A priest who has been given the 
Apostolic privilege is bound by the 
obligation of conferring this Sacra- 
ment upon those in whose behalf the 
faculty is granted, when they seek it 
properly and reasonably (Canon 785, 
§§ 1-2). 

4. Although the Sacrament is not 

an absolutely necessary means of salva- 
tion, no one is free to neglect it, when 
the opportunity is offered. Further- 
more, pastors must take care that the 
faithful have recourse to it at the 
proper time (Canon 787). 
7. By a most ancient custom of the 
Church, a sponsor is to be used also 
at Confirmation, as for Baptism, if one 
can be had (Canon 793). 

8. A sponsor should present only 
one or two to be confirmed, unless the 
minister decides otherwise because of 
just reason. Moreover, there should 
be (only) one sponsor for each person 
to be confirmed (Canon 794). _ 

9. In order that a person be a spon- 
sor, it is necessary that: 


(a) he himself be confirmed, have 
attained the use of reason, and 
have the intention of exercis- 
ing the office; 

he must not belong to any 
heretical or schismatical sect, 
nor be excommunicated by con- 
demnatory or declaratory sen- 
tence, nor subject to legal in- 
famy or barred from legal acts, 
nor be a deposed or degraded 
cleric; 

(c) he may not be the father, 


(b) 


mother or spouse of the person 
to be confirmed; 
he must be designated by the 
person to be confirmed, or by 
his parents or guardians, or, 
if they are lacking or decline to 
act, by the minister or the pas- 
tor; 

(e) he must touch physically the 
person to be confirmed in the 
very act of Confirmation, 
either personally or by proxy 
(Canon 795). 


10. In order that a person be law- 
fully admitted to the office of sponsor, 
it is necessary that: 


(a) he be different from the spon- 
sor of Baptism, unless in the 
judgment of the minister a 
reasonable cause suggests oth- 
erwise, or the Confirmation is 
lawfully conferred immediately 
after Baptism; 

(b) the sponsor must be of the 
same sex as the person to be 
confirmed, unless in particular 
cases the minister deems other- 
wise for reasonable cause; 

(c) he must have reached his 
fourteenth year, unless the 
minister decides otherwise be- 
cause of a just reason; 
he must not have been excom- 
municated because of a notori- 
ous crime or barred from legal 
acts, or be subject to legal in- 
famy, even though no sentence 
has been rendered, or be under 
interdict or otherwise publicly 
criminal or in disrepute because 
of infamy in fact; 

(e) he must know the rudiments 
of the faith; 

(f) he may not be a novice or 
professed Religious, unless it is 
a case of necessity and the 


(d) 


(d) 
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express permission of at least 
his local superior is forth- 
coming; 

he may not be in sacred orders, 
unless his proper Ordinary has 
given his express permission. 
(Canons 796, 766). 

11. From a valid Confirmation 
there arises a spiritual relationship be- 
tween the person confirmed and the 
sponsor by which the sponsor is bound 
by the obligation of accepting the per- 
son confirmed as perpetually entrusted 
to him and of ensuring his Christian 
upbringing (Canon 797). An impedi- 
ment to marriage no longer arises from 
this spiritual relationship (Canon 1079). 

12. To prove that Confirmation 
was conferred, as long as no prejudice 
to rights is involved, one witness 
above all suspicion suffices, or even the 
oath of the person confirmed unless he 
was confirmed in infancy (Canon 800). 

13. A priest who should dare to 
administer the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, not having the faculty by law or 
through concession from the Roman 
Pontiff, shall be suspended ; if he pre- 
sumes to exceed the limits of the fac- 
ulty granted him, he by that very fact 
becomes deprived of it (Canon 2365). 


III. The Rite to Be Observed by a 
Priest Conferring Confirmation 
in Virtue of This Apostolic 
Indult? 

The moment arriving when the priest, 
making use of the faculty granted him 
(as above) by the Apostolic See, intends 
to administer Confirmation to a sick 
person in danger of death, having put on 
at least a stole, supposing he cannot ob- 
tain a surplice, let him inform those 
present that only a Bishop 1s the ordin- 
ary minister of Confirmation, and that 


(g) 


1 Cfr. Rituale Romanum auctoritate Ssmi D. 
N. Pit Pp. XI ad norman Codicis I. C. accom- 
modatum (Editio typica, 1925). 


he ts about to confer the Sacrament in 
virtue of power delegated by the Holy See. 
He should refrain from confirming in 
the presence of heretics or schismatics, 
and above all with them assisting him. 


Let him then advise the godfather (or 
godmother) to place his (her) right hand 
upon the right shoulder of the one to be 
confirmed, whether the latter is an in- 
faut or an adult. 


Facing towards the one to be con- 
firmed, with hands joined at his breast, 
he says: 


V. Spiritus Sanctus supervéniat in 
te et virtus Altissimi custédiat te a 
peccatis. 

R. Amen. 

Then signing himself with the sign of 
the cross from forehead to breast, he says: 


ze 


. Adjutérium nostrum in némine 
Démini. 

. Qui fecit celum et terram. 

. Domine ex4udi orati6nem meam. 

. Et clamor meus ad te véniat. 

. Dominus vobiscum. 

. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Then, with hands extended.towards the 
one to be confirmed, he says: 


Ax7A<R 


Oremus. 


Omnipotens sempitérne Deus, qui 
regenerére dignatus es hunc famulum 
tuum (hanc famulam tuam) ex aqua et 
Spiritu Sancto, quique dedisti ei re- 
missi6nem é6mnium peccatérum: emitte 
in eum (eam) septif6érmem Spiritum 
tuum Sanctum Paraclytum de ceelis. 


R. Amen. 

V. Spiritum sapiéntie et intelléctus. 
R. Amen. 

V. Spiritum consilii et fortittdinis. 
R. Amen. 
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V. Spiritum sciéntiz et pietatis. 

R. Amen. 

Adimple eum (eam) Spiritu timédris 
tui, et consigna eum (eam) signo 
Cruefecis Christi, in vitam propitidtus 
etérnam. 

Per etindem Déminum Nostrum 
Jesum Christum, Filium tuum: Qui 
tecum vivit et regnat in unitate ejtis- 
dem Spiritus Sancti Deus, per é6mnia 
secula seeculérum. 

After this the priest asks the name of 
the one to be confirmed and, having 
dipped the tip of the right thumb in 
chrism, he confirms him saying: 

N. Signo te signo Cru >} cis, as 
he says this, with his right hand placed 
on the head of the one to be confirmed, he 
makes with the thumb the sign of the 
cross on his forehead, and then contin- 
ues: et confirmo te Chrismate salltitis. 
In nomine Pa >{ tris et Fi >} lii et 
Spiritus >< Sancti. 

R. Amen. 

And striking him lightly on the 
cheek, he says: 


Pax tecum. 


After anointing the forehead of the one 
being confirmed with sacred chrism, the 
priest wipes it carefully with cotton. 

Following this, he cleans his thumb 
and hands with a little bit of bread and 
washes them in a basin. Then let him 
put the water used in washing with the 
bread and cotton in a clean vessel and 
take these afterwards to the church, 
burn them, and throw the ashes in the 
sacrarium. 

After the washing the following is said 
by the priest: 


Confirma hoc, Deus, quod operdtus 
es in nobis, a templo Sancto tuo, quod 
est in Jertisalem. 

V. Gléria Patri, et Filio et Spiritui 
Sancto. Sicut erat in principio et nunc 


et semper et in secula seculérum. 

R. Amen. 

The antiphon is repeated: Confirma 
hoc, Deus, etc. 

After repeating this, the priest, stand- 
ing facing the one sick and with hands 
joined before the breast, says: 


V. Osténde nobis, Démine, miseri- 
cérdiam tuam. 

Et salutare tuum da nobis. 

. Démine, ex4udi orati6bnem meam 

. Et clamor meus ad te véniat. 
Déminus vobiscum. 

. Et cum spiritu tuo. 


With hands still joined before the 
breast, he says: 


wendy 


Oremus. 

Deus, qui Apéstolis tuis Sanctum 
dedisti Spirituin, et per eos eortimque 
successéres céteris fidélibus tradén- 
dum esse voluisti; réspice propitius ad 
humilitaétis nostre famulatum, et pre- 
sta, ut ejus cor, cujus frontem sacro 
Chrismate delinivimus, et signo Sanc- 
te Crucis signavimus, idem Spiritus 
Sanctus in eo supervéniens, templum 
glérie sue dignanter inhabitando per- 
ficiat: quicum Patre et e6ddem Spiritu 
Sancto vivis et regnas Deus, in secula 
seculérum. 


R. Amen. 
Then he says: 


Ecce sic benedicétur homo, qui 
timet Déminum. 


Being turned towards the one con- 
firmed, and making the sign of the cross 
over him, he says: 


Bene >< dicat te Déminus ex Sion, ut 
videas bona Jertisalem 6mnibus diébus 
vite tue, et habeas vitam #térnam. 

R. Amen.* 


* Acta*A postolice Sedis, XXXVIII, N. 11 
(October,, 1946), pp. 349-358. 
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Papal Copyright on the 
Liturgical Books 


Up to now any publisher has been 
free to publish the liturgical books for 
profit, merely with the authorization 
of the local Ordinary (of the place of 
printing or publication, Canon 1390). 
There were only two exceptions to this 
rule. Books of Gregorian chant and 
editions of the Breviary Psalter, both 
revised under Pius X, were not to be 
issued without the direct authoriza- 
tion of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites in each instance. The exception 
has now become the rule. Hence- 
forth, each time a publishing firm in- 
tends to publish a liturgical book, even 
though the firm had previously been 
approved and endorsed by the Holy 
See as a publisher, it must seek permis- 
sion from the Congregation of Rites. 
The copyright is now the exclusive 
property of the official Vatican Press. 
Publishing rights must therefore be 


transferred. For this reason the pub- — 


lisher must be prepared to accept the 
terms which the Administration of the 
Temporalities of the Holy See will en- 
join for the use of the copyright. All 
these new provisions are contained in 
a Decree which His Holiness, Pius 
XII, directed the Congregation of 
Rites to issue and which is promulgated 


in the October 3, 1946, issue of the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis (KXXVIII, pp. 
371-372). The Decree revokes all 
contrary privileges and customs. 

The permission granted by the Holy 
See is antecedent to the actual print- 
ing. Therefore, the securing of it 
does not dispense with the need of the 
concordat cum originali of the local 
Ordinary. As before, the printed text 
must be carefully censored’ before 
publication by one well-versed in the 
Liturgy, so as to preclude any depar- 
ture from the original editio typica. 
And, of course, no local Ordinary 
would be justified in granting his 
Imprimatur, unless the publisher had 
first obtained the right to publish from 
the Holy See. 

The liturgical books copyrighted by 
the Holy See are the following books 
of the Roman Rite: Roman Breviary, 
Roman Missal, Roman Ritual, Roman 
Pontifical, Roman Martyrology, Cere- 
monial of Bishops, Memorial of 
Rites, Roman Octavary, Collection of 
Decrees of the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites. All other liturgical books may 
be published according to the regula- 
tions previously in force. Of course, 
the special norms governing publica- 
tion of books of Gregorian chant still 
obtain. 

FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, M.A., J.C.D. 


















SYNOPSIS: 
(1) What the Cross should mean for us. 
(2) The Cross an irresistible magnet for men. 
(3) The Cross as the measure of our sins. 
(4) Our personal guilt as viewed from 
Calvary. 


It is in the spirit of a criminal, who 
for some unfathomable reason is un- 
able to remain away from the scene of 
his crime, that we find ourselves this 
Good Friday climbing the Hill of the 
Skull. As we go to Calvary, it is not to 
view the Cross as a fact of history, or 
to think of it in terms of a remote and 
shadowy past; rather we shall follow 
the advice of someone who wisely sug- 
gested: ‘‘Never analyze events without 
first analyzing yourself.” Suppose we 
do that to-night. A familiar Negro 
spiritual asks the question: ‘‘Were 
you there when they crucified my 
Lord?” The answer deep in our hearts 
must be an emphatic: “Yes.” We 
were there, and in a deep sense we 
are there, for all the major factors of 
that momentous tragedy involve you 
and me. Is there anyone who can 
truthfully say he was not there? I 
must draw near the Cross. 

The multitudes have gone home, 
and Calvary is left to the faithful fol- 
lowers of Jesus. The nails are being 
loosed from the hands and the feet, and 
the white body is being detached from 
the rugged wood of the Cross. Our 
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Blessed Mother stands there waiting 
to receive Him. Poor Mary! We 
vision her as she reaches out to clasp 
His blessed form to her embrace. 
Dear Mother of God, help us to share 
your sorrows; draw us to the Cross and 
permit us to recall its bitter lessons. 

In his poem, “Good Friday,’ John 
Masefield addresses these words to the 
Crucified : 


“Friend, it is over now, 
The passion, the sweat and the pains, 
Only the truth remains.” 


We strive to grasp two fundamental 
truths. 


Meaning of the Cross 


All real thought about the meaning 
of the Cross must start with the love of 
God. Love is a dangerous word. It 
is perhaps the most abused and mis- 
used word in the dictionary. How 
frequently we hear the word cheaply ~ 
used and debased! Modern literature, 
the stage, the screen from which so 
many gain their conceptions of life. 
interpret love as a physical desire or 
romantic emotion. Frequently it is 
presented as good-natured tolerance or 
longing for possession. Now, obvi- 
ously the love of God can be none of 
these. 

Love is an unselfish thing. True 
love is giving, and the greater the love, 
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the greater the giving. St. John, the 
beloved Apostle, tells us that ‘God is 
love.” He goes on to add that ‘God 
so loved the world that He gave us His 
only begotten Son.” All this helps us 
gain a better understanding of this 
abused word. ‘“‘The Word was made 
flesh and dwelt amongst us.”’ Christ 
Our Lord came into the world to win 
our hearts. In His public appeals He 
spoke as man never spoke before. His 
gospel was love. He wrought many 
miracles, for His Sacred Heart over- 
flowed with pity and compassion. 
His entire life from crib to cross was 
utterly unselfish: ‘He went about do- 
ing good.” Yet, despite all of this, 
men failed to understand or appreciate 
Him. He lived a few brief years; 
then came Calvary and the Cross. 
How could Our Lord have shown 
Himself more lovable? What more 
could He do to win men’s hearts? 


To some it may seem strange, but it 
was through His Passion and death 
that Christ would make His greatest 


appeal. He Himself once said: 
“Greater love no man hath than that 
he lay down his life for a friend.” 
Christ will lay down His life. At the 
appointed time, ‘‘steadfastly He set 
His face to go to Jerusalem.”” Down 
the road He walks with eager, quick- 
ened pace: ‘Behold I go to Jerusalem 
where the Son of Man will suffer many 
things; He shall be betrayed, mocked, 
spat upon, scourged, crucified.” No 
power on earth could have brought 
about the death of Christ unless He 
willed it. He deliberately chose a 
death that involved the outpouring of 
His Blood. Why blood? Because the 
blood in man represents his life. Every- 
thing in man comes from the blood. 
To shed your blood for a friend is to 
give your life for your friend. To pour 
out your blood is to exhaust your last 


resource. This is precisely what Our 
Lord wished us to understand that He 
had done when He poured out His 
blood for us on the cross. He wished us 
to know that He had exhausted the 
resources of His life and of His love. 
He could do no more: “Greater love 
no man hath than that he lay down 
his life for his friend.” The Cross 
therefore, more than anything else, 
helps us understand the meaning of 
love, because it gives us the measure 
of the length and breadth and height 
and depth of the love of Christ Jesus, 
Our Lord. 


The Cross an Irresistible Magnet 


“I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men to Me,” prophesied Our Saviour 
concerning His death. And from the 
first Good Friday until this minute the 
Cross has proved to be an irresistible 
magnet. In a world that is disap- 
pointed in love because it is so rare to 
find anything that is genuine and true, 
the Cross is God’s answer. ‘Come to 
Me all ye that labor and are heavily 
laden, and I will refresh you.”’ So, all 
through these years, bewildered love- 
starved souls have wended their way 
to Calvary, and there at the foot of the 
Cross found the true answer to the 
craving of their hearts. 

As life reacts to life, love calls to 
love. Painful indeed is the experience 
to love someone and not have the af- 
fection returned. God loves us, and 
He wants us in turn to love Him. A 
cry from the Cross attests to that: 
“T thirst.” There is something tre- 
mendously impressive about the sim- 
plicity, the anguish, the pathos of 
those words of helpless dependence. 
Spiritual writers have agreed that there 
is something far deeper than physical 
pain in this cry: “TI thirst.” A cup of 
water could not have given Jesus the 
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relief He craved. His thirst is for the 
love of men. “Give Me immortal 
souls,” is His cry. As the hart desireth 
the water-brooks, so the soul of Jesus 
longs for His redeemed. As a tender 
and sincere parent longs for his chil- 
dren to grow up pure and good, so 
yearns Our Saviour over us, His chil- 
dren. It is within our power to quench 
this thirst of Christ. It is within the 
power of all of us to do more to show 
our love for God. Be more faithful 
and persevering in your daily prayers. 
Increase your love for Him in His 
Most Blessed Sacrament. Go more 
frequently to Holy Communion. Drop 
in the church occasionally for a visit. 
Should you belong to that large army 
of Catholics who are content with 
Sunday Mass, consider the week-day 
Mass; at least, try to go on the days 
when you feel your need of and depend- 
ence on God. Especially, show your 
love for God by being more charitable 
and kind. Love of God and love of 
neighbor go hand in hand. Charity be- 
gins at home. Be miore kind and un- 
derstanding towards the people with 
whom you live. Yes, there are count- 
less ways open to us to show our love 
for the good God who has done so 
much for us. Resolve to do something 
about it. Let us not repay the love of 
Our Saviour with vinegar and gall. 
Give Him your love to-night and keep 
on giving. 


Malice of Sin 


If the Cross helps clarify for us the 
meaning of love and spurs us to a 
greater love of God, the Cross can 
also help us to understand better the 
evil and malice of sin. Let us take 
nothing for granted, but ask ourselves 
directly: ‘“‘Just what do we mean by 
sin?” Itis the greatest of all actual and 
possible evils. It is the willful viola- 





tion of the law of God. It is the setting 
of our miserable and contemptible 
selves against God’s wisdom and good- 
ness. It is an act of base ingratitude. 
Still more, it is contempt and defiance 
of the immense love of God, that re- 
deeming love which we commemorate 
to-day. It was in the shedding of His 
Precious Blood that Jesus purchased 
our salvation. “You were bought with 
a great price.’ Therefore, when we 
commit sin it is a renewal of the Pas- 
sion. It is more malicious than that; 
it is a spitting in His face, a crowning 
with thorns, a mock adoration, in 
short, crucifying Him afresh. Christ 
prayed for His executioners: ‘Father, 
forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” But as Catholics who know 
our religion, who understand the mys- 
tery of the Cross, what right have we to 
expect Christ to make excuse for us? 
When we commit sin, we know what we 
are doing. ; 


The Cross as the Measure of Sin 


The world regards sin rather lightly 
When spoken of, it is generally in a 
cheap, superficial way. Frequently it 
is ridiculed, and consistently made to 
appear outmoded. Serious crimes are 
condoned. Nice names are given to 
ugly sins, and nice fashions have been 
used to cloak bad morals. Sin can take 
a very high polish; but when all is 
said and done, it is still sin with all 
its ugliness, grossness, and misery. 
Not to be contaminated by this vi- 
cious propaganda is no easy matter. 
More than anything else, the image 
of Christ crucified will serve as a per- 
petual reminder of the gravity of sin, 
and so keep us straight in a world 
that is confused in its morals as it is in 
everything else. How dare we belittle 
the evil and malice of sin in these days 
when we are paying so dearly for our 
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misdeeds? Look about you, and on all 
sides you see the evidence. Put your 
finger on the cause of most of the mis- 
ery and trouble in the world to-day. 
If you seek the answer to that sixty- 
four dollar question, your safest reply 
would be SIN. ‘We have erred from 
the way of truth and the light of jus- 
tice hath not shined unto us.... We 
have wearied ourselves in the way of 
iniquity and destruction sand have 
walked through hard ways; but the 
way of the Lord we have not known. 
What hath pride profited us? Or 
what advantage hath the boasting of 
riches brought us? All these things 


are passing away like a shadow” 
(Wisdom, v. 6-9). It looks very much 
as if our sins have caught up with us. 
Indeed, unless we heed the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ and repent of our sins, we 
shall perish. Lustily on occasion we 
sing: “‘God bless America.” But why 


‘should God bless our country? What 
have we in America done to merit the 
blessing of God? Forty-seven percent 
of our population are without religious 
affiliation. Many others who claim 
to be affiliated with some church never 
darken the door of the place from one 
end of the year to the other. Our 
divorce rate is the highest in the world 
and growing steadily worse every day. 
Approximately one million abortions 
are performed in this country every 
year. Our crime bill staggers the imag- 
ination. Our public educational sys- 
tem is godless. Our juvenile delin- 
quency problem bewilders the police 
and the FBI. O America, you had 
better repent. Your sins are catching 
up with you. God has given you 


ample warning. Two wars within one 
generation, with a depression thrown in. 
The Cross and Personal Guilt 
How easy it is to examine the con- 
science of a nation! We cannot be 
satisfied with that. Sin is a very per- 
sonal matter. The sacrifice of Jesus 
on the Cross was intensely personal. 
Christ died to save me, to redeem me. 
It was my sins that caused the Passion 
and deathof my Lord. Therefore, look 
deep into your own soul to-night, 
search out your sins, make your own 
act of contrition. The guilt and re- 
sponsibility of Calvary should weigh 
heavily upon you. Take your burden 
of sin and lay it down at the foot of 
the Cross of Christ. The image of 
Christ crucified should melt your heart 
and bring to your lips an act of fervent 
contrition. This sacred image of your 
crucified Saviour, bleeding and broken, 
will help you loathe your sin; it will 
fill you with a horror of it, and help 
you hate it with an intense hatred. 
Before this Good Friday passes 
away, draw close to the Cross of your 
Redeemer. “Press your forehead 
against the hard wood of it. Let His 
Blood trickle down on your hair. Kiss 
those feet and say: ‘Dear feet that 
walked so far and wearily for me, I love 
you. Dear arms of Christ outstretched, 
embrace me. Dear Blood of Christ, 
flowing for me, cleanse me. Dear 
Heart of Christ, broken for me, forgive 
me. Iam yours. Your cross has con- 
quered me. I am sorry for my sins. 
I wish I had never committed them. 
If I had it to do over again, I would do 
otherwise. By Thy love and Thy 
grace I will never, never sin again.’ ”’ 
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Easter Sunday 
The Victory of Christ 


By ALBERT A. Murray, C.S.P. 


“Vou seek Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified. He is risen, He is not here; 
behold the place where they laid Him’’ (Gospel) 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) On Easter we celebrate the triumph of 
Our Lord. 
(2) What we should learn from the Cross. 
(3) God’s love and power manifested in 
Christ’s Death and Resurrection. 
(4) Lessons to be learned in the school of the 


Crucified. 
(5) Easter marks the dawn of new hope for 


man. 


During the past week we have 
watched the supreme tragedy of the 
world’s history, presented for us with 
all the possible solemnity of liturgical 
and symbolical art. We accompanied 
Our Lord to the Garden of His Agony, 
to the Hall of Judgment, to the Way 
of Sorrows, to the Hill of Crucifixion. 
We stood by in spirit while Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus lay Him in 
His sepulchre; and the tension of sin- 
cere feeling, of sympathetic sorrow, of 
penitent and contrite hearts which all 
of this implies is naturally followed this 
morning by a corresponding reaction. 

The joy of Easter is the joy of a great 
reaction, a reaction from anxiety and 
sorrow. Over every other event in the 
life of Our Saviour, the Cross cast its 
shadow; but Easter stands out in the 
unclouded sunshine of the beatific risen 
life. His Passion is over. Christ, Our 
Captain, has conquered. He is the 
victor over sin and death. He is our 
Lord of Hosts. He is our King of 
Glory. 


Triumph of Our Lord 
It is this victory of Our Lord and 


Master Christ that we celebrate on this 
Easter Day. It is a day of the greatest 
rejoicing for every Christian soul. 
The radiance of this feast comes 
quickly upon the gloom of Calvary. 
The last words that fell from the dying 
lips of the Saviour, words of seeming 
defeat and despair, quickly give place 
to the triumphant proclamation of the 
Angel speaking at His empty tomb: 
“He is risen, He is not here. Behold 
the place where they laid Him.” 

When we think of victory, we neces- 
sarily think of the battle fought and 
won. But this morning, as we look 
back on the awful tragedy of Good Fri- 
day, a solemn joy must take possession 
of our souls. In truth, we must “glory 
in the Cross of Our Lord, Jesus Christ.” 
Hidden behind the dark curtain of 
shame and pain, a King has gone forth 
to battle, riding the strange white 
steed of the Apocalyptic vision: ‘The 
name of the King, Faithful and True, 
is the Word of God, and His eyes are 
as a flame of fire, and on His thigh is 
written: “King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords.’ ’’ On the hill of the Cross, the 
Captain of Salvation met the Captain 
of Sin, and conquered. 

Calvary is victory. Through His 
death, Our Saviour won for us a king- 
dom. No longer are we children of 
wrath. Our peace has been made. We 
can look up now to the throne of God 
and ask for His love, and, though our 
sins be as scarlet, we need have no 
cause for despair. Restored to the 
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love and affection of our Heavenly 
Father, we have been given our an- 
cient, yes, a higher place in the affec- 
tion of God. 


Manifestation of God’s Power and Love 


The Jews stumbled at the idea of the 
Cross because it was contradictory to 
all their hopes for an all-conquering 
Messiah; kings and pagans were 
shocked at the thought of a crucified 
God. “To the Jews a stumbling 
block, to the Greeks foolishness,”’ 
St. Paul tells us, ‘“‘but to them that are 


called, Christ, the power of God and © 


the wisdom of God.’”’ Power, indeed, 
because He has saved us from our 
sins; and wisdom, because it is 
through the Cross that Christ Our 
Saviour has won us to Himself. “If 


I be lifted up, I will draw all men to 
Me,” He said. And so, throughout 
the ages the Cross of Jesus Christ has 


been an irresistible magnet drawing 
all men to its embrace. It has been 
the consolation of sinners and the 
inspiration of Saints. For. in the 
thorn-crowned, pierced Figure the 
world has been able to find the personi- 
fication of love and the answer to 
every vexing, troubling thought. We 
see there the Redeemer who suffered 
for us—the God who died for us, who 
forgives us our sins, and who gives us 
Himself in the Blessed Sacrament. 


Lessons of the Cross 


In the school of the Crucified we 
learn anew our lessons of pain, suffer- 
ing, trial, and sorrow. So, the Cross is 
placed above all tabernacles and on the 
pinnacles of our churches that it might 
be a constant reminder to us of the 
price He paid for our salvation, the 
example that He gave that we might 
follow in His steps; but, above all, it 
is a sign and a symbol of His glorious 


victory over sin. This is the light in 
which we view the clouded events of 
the past few days. 

But, if our hearts are glad to-day in 
the thought of Christ’s victory over 
sin, how much more must be our re- 
joicing in the fact that Christ, our 
Captain, has conquered that last 
great enemy of man—death! Christ, 
our Redeemer, liveth; dying, He dies 
no more. Life and death have clashed 
in marvellous conflict, and the Master 
of life, once dead, now lives. 

This is the granite-like fact on 
which our faith rests. The empty sep- 
ulchre, the angelic witnesses, testify 
to His triumph. Oh, I love to think of 
the broken rocks, the snap of the gov- 
ernmental seal flinging defiance in 
the face of Pontius Pilate, the majestic 
step of the lacerated but triumphant 
feet, the stone rolled back, and the 
morning sunlight streaming into the 
empty tomb; the descent of the shin- 
ing hosts of heaven, the visit of the 
holy women and, lastly, the worship- 
ping millions and millions of Christians 
whose faith and lives declare with us 
this morning as in one magnificent 
voice that ‘“‘Christ is risen.” 

The effect of the Resurrection on the 
pagan world could not have been any- 
thing less than tremendous. To an- 
cient people death was a tragedy, a 
closing of the book, a sealing of the 
story. Now and then one came who 
tried to lift the veil; here and there 
one expressed a vague supposition. 
Yet, men were afraid; the shroud 
seemed to end everything. Death 
was the last chapter, the eternal fare- 
well, the night followed by no day- 
break. Men buried their dead with 
the faces towards the west, for the last 
sunset had gone over them. On the 
tombs of the dead were carved the 
skull and cross-bones Even among 
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the ancient Hebrews, old age was the 
sign of particular benevolence, for it 
meant the postponement of the last 
dread day. 


The Dawn of New Hope 


Then came Jesus of Nazareth. He 
gave the world new hope, and greeted 
night with a new song, saying that 
dusk will bring daybreak and at even- 
tide there was light. When a broken 
heart sobbed out its woe to Him, He 
only replied: ‘‘Thy brother is not 
dead but sleepeth,” and to-day He 
calls back over the battlements of 
heaven to all His followers: ‘‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life; He that 
believeth in Me although he be dead 
shall live, and everyone that liveth and 
believeth in Me shall not die forever.”’ 

What a comfort! What assurance! 
To know, to believe, to feel, to under- 
stand that somewhere beyond runs 
ever on life, eternal life, without the 
imperfections and impediments of our 
existence on earth. 

This is the hope and the consolation 
of every Christian soul; it is the one 
thing that makes life in this poor world 
worth the living. Itis the eternal hope 


that makes it possible for us to bear up 
in the face of our trials, sorrows and 
disappointments in this life; so, we 
bury our dead with their faces to the 
east, for sunrise eternal has broken 
over their souls. Sooner or later, the 
grave, with its rest from pain, will 
open to receive us; but through the 
dark portals of death there comes 
streaming Christ’s eternal promise of 
future happiness. Life will not be 
taken from us, only its form will be 
changed, for, after leaving this poor, 
poor earth, there is waiting for us all an 
everlasting dwelling place with Him in 
heaven. 

Weare living in fateful and momen- 
tous days. Despite the victories that 
came to us during past years, there 
is still in this world much confusion, 
anxiety and fear. Never has the 
power of Christ been more needed 
than it is now. So, on this blessed 
Easter Day let us lift up our thoughts 
and our hearts to Him, Our Lord, Our 
Master, and Our Saviour, Christ. As 
He conquered over sin and death, may 
He continue to win for us further vic- 
tories over the enemies that threaten 
our civilization! 


Low Sunday 


Peace and Penance 


By ALBERT A. MurrRAy, C.S.P. 


“* Peace be to you’”’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Institution of the Sacrament of Penance. 
(2) Confession as a psychological need. 
(3) Some abuses of Confession. 
(4) Routine Confessions. 
(5) Pride deters some from Confession. 


The dominating word in this Gospel 
“peace.” Three times does the ex- 


pression ‘‘Peace be to you” come from 
the lips of our Risen Saviour. Peace 
is a very blessed word. Perhaps it is 
the most desirable thing in life. Peace 
should mean a great deal to a genera- 
tion who have dreamed of it, prayed, 
hoped, suffered, and died to possess it. 
Yes, it should mean a Jot to us. 
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Now, on the evening of His resurrec- 
tion, Christ Our Lord comes to bring 
us His peace. His peace is utterly dif- 
ferent from the peace of the world. 
It is well to have that understood. 
“My peace I leave unto you, My 
peace I give unto you,” said Jesus, 
“not as the world giveth do I give 
unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled nor let it be afraid.’’ Such is 
the peace of Christ. It is the most de- 
sired thing in the world to those who 
believe and hope in Him. 

But this morning we shall try to 
understand the direct connection be- 
tween the peace of Christ and sacra- 
mental confession. The Sacrament of 
Penance was instituted when Our 
Lord pronounced the words in to-day’s 
Gospel: ‘“‘Whose sins you shall for- 


give they are forgiven them, and whose 
sins you shall retain they are retained.”’ 
We understand that, but what we fre- 
quently lose sight of is that Our Lord 


wanted this Sacrament to be an instru- 
ment of His peace. Certainly He had 
no idea of making it a disagreeable, 
unhappy, unpleasant experience. The 
Sacrament of Penance is a Sacrament 
of mercy; it overflows with the love 
and the goodness of God. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many Catholics fail to 
appreciate the peace of soul that Our 
Divine Saviour made possible for us 
through the confession of sins and 
the pardon and absolution of the 
priest. Knowing our frailties and also 
our emotions and anxieties following 
upon sin, Christ left us a Sacrament in 
which the sorrowing and afflicted 
sinner might confess his sins whole- 
heartedly and then hear the comfort- 
ing words spoken by the priest: 
“‘Go in peace, thy sins are forgiven.”’ 


Confession a Psychological Need 
It would’be a mistake to try to rep- 


resent Confession as a most delightful 
experience. We know that it is not. 
To humiliate oneself is not easy. To 
give our pride a good whipping, to cut 
ourselves down to proper size—no, 
there is nothing delightful in all that. 
But we do know this, that when we do 
something that is wrong we want to 
tell someone about it. People cannot 
keep their sins to themselves. If they 
do not have a divinely ordained priest 
or confessor, they will confess to some- 
one else. Behind this great urge to be 
rid of the burden of sin through the 
telling of it, is the soul’s quest for 
peace. Confession is a need of the 
human heart. It is a psychological 
necessity to-day. Christ knew this, 
and His Easter gift to us is this Sac- 
rament of reconciliation—His Sacra- 
ment of Peace. 

Keeping in mind Christ’s intention to 
bestow upon you His peace through 
the reception of this Sacrament, ask 
yourself a few plain questions: ‘‘Do 
my confessions bring peace to my soul? 
Do I get the peace that I long for 
through confession? Do I come out 
of the confessional relieved, my soul at 
peace? Or do I find myself in a short 
time troubled, restless, anxious, ques- 
tioning?” If you are not getting 
peace through the Sacrament, then 
there may be a reason for it. Let us 
consider a few avenues of difficulty. 


Sacrament of Penance Confers Special 
Grace 


The Sacrament of Penance confers a 
divine grace peculiar to itself. To 
receive this grace, the recital of our 
sins is not the only requisite, as many 
seem to think. There is need of con- 
trition or sorrow for sin, and this is so 
necessary that without it confession is 
worthless. It is precisely the misun- 
derstanding of contrition’s nature 
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which renders our confessions, if not 
entirely invalid, at least disappointing. 
No one can love God without surren- 
dering something of self. Is that qual- 
ity present in our confessions? Is 
there sincere regret for having our own 
way at the expense of God and our 
neighbor? Do we still cherish the idea 
of having our own way? If so, there is 
no sorrow, and our confession lacks the 
chief requisite of repentance. Try as 
you may, there is no reason why any- 
one should expect peace or satisfaction 
from a confession that is lacking in 
sincerity and contrition. 

If our confessions are only in part; 
if with deliberation we tell what we 
feel like telling and leave out some of 
the more serious and humiliating sins, 
then we have no reason to expect peace 
or consolation from such a sacrilegious 
act. It is relatively easy to go to con- 
fession when there is nothing of a seri- 
ous nature to tell the priest. The test 


comes when there is something serious 


to tell. We go to confession to be rid 
of our sins. We do not go to commit 
sin. Yet, that is what happens when 
a person deliberately tones down or 
omits sin and still receives absolution 
from the priest. God is not to be 
mocked. Far better to avoid the con- 


fessional than abuse the Sacrament of | 


God’s mercy and thus further jeopard- 
ize our immortal souls. 


Abuse of Confession 


An abuse of the Sacrament rather 
common to-day is this: certain Cath- 
olics, not content with confessing 
their sins to a priest and obtaining the 
pardon and forgiveness of God, go on 
to discuss their confessions with lay 
people. They compare notes and con- 
fessional experiences. As a result, 
there are many who have set them- 
selves up as theologians and pass 


judgment and offer counsel on dif- 
ficult cases, of conscience. Without 
hesitation, and with a good deal of 
firmness, they declare that “‘this is or 
is not a sin.’”’ The unfortunate ones 
who accept such opinions are truly to 
be pitied. They may go along for 
years, failing to confess something that 
is downright serious. All the time, 
their conscience is disturbed and they 
know no peace. Finally, with the 
grace of God they come to a priest and 
make a clean breast of things and stop 
fooling themselves. When you have 
the slightest doubt concerning any 
sin, the best policy is to ask the priest 
in confession. He will set you right. 
Accept his opinion and none other, and 
you will never go wrong. 


Routine Confessions 


In these days of frequent Commun- 
ion, routine confessions leave much to 
be desired on the part of both penitent 
and confessor. They have a mechani- 
cal quality. It is part of a formula. 
Many times they are made without 
proper preparation. Too many times 
sins are taken for granted. Week after 
week the same sins are repeated in a 
sing-song manner, without much 
thought. Seldom is any effort made 
to examine into motives or to get 
down to the roots of one’s difficulty. 
The peace that comes from such con- 
fessions is not the kind we are talking 
about to-day. To avoid the pitfalls of 
routine, a closed retreat or a good mis- 
sion is recommended. It would help 
offset the danger of complacency and 
self-satisfaction. The other extreme is 
represented by those who receive the 
Sacrament only once or twice a year. 
The experience is not a very satisfac- 
tory one, and the peace of soul that 
follows is not always present. It is easy 
to understand this. For months the 
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penitents begin to think about going 
to confession. It is put off until fi- 
nally, when the time comes, the whole 
thing becomes a nightmare. They 
find difficulty in examining their con- 
science. Contrition and purpose of 
amendment are questionable. The 
actual telling of the sins frequently 
necessitates questioning on the part of 
the priest. Many resent these ques- 
tionings. But it is precisely because 
the confessor wishes to prevent a bad 
confession and to secure-the complete- 
ness of accusation that the questions 
are asked. If the penitent went to con- 
fession more frequently, no questions 
would be asked. So it is readily seen 
that, if such confessional experience 
is unsatisfactory, the trouble lies with 
the penitent and not with the Sacra- 
ment. Go more frequently to the Sac- 
raments. Go, if possible, to the same 
confessor. Then you will begin to find 


the peace of Christ and to understand 
what He did for you that first Easter 
when He instituted the Sacrament. 


Pride as a Deterrent from Confession 


It is pride that keeps many from 
confession. Frequently, you hear the 
expression: “I dread going to confes- 
sion.” The so-called dread is due to 
the humiliation that goes with the 
telling of one’s sins. To confess under 
any circumstances that one is wrong, is 
never easy. Perhaps it is one of the 
most difficult things in life, difficult be- 
cause it strikes at the root of our great- 
est weakness, our pride. There is 


hardly anyone to-day who cannot 
think of some home that is broken be- 
yond repair, and all due to some hus- 
band, wife, or child who refused to ad- 
mit that he or she was wrong. How 
tragic! To own up to one’s faults is a 
mark of strong character. It cannot 
be done by a weakling. Now, the tel- 
ling of our sins humbles us; and this 
humiliation is good for us because our 
very nature is prone to self-adulation. 
Most of us think we are better than 
others. We frequently tell ourselves 
that what might be a temptation to 
others could not possibly be so to us. 
So, unconsciously we imitate the 
Pharisee in the Temple; we feel that 
“‘we are not as the rest of men.” Now 
to confess—to get down on our knees 
and to openly admit our weaknesses, 
our meanness, our pettiness—that 
hurts; but a little examination will 
show us that it is simply a case of 
wounded pride. With confession and 
the humiliation that goes with it comes 
that necessary sorrow which enables us 
to win the forgiveness of God: “A 
humble and a contrite heart, O God, 
Thou wilt not despise.” God’s for- 
giveness brings with it the peace our 
soul desires. We who have fought so 
hard to win a just and a lasting peace 
understand that peace demands a 
price. So, the peace of Christ has 
its price, and the price is humility. 
If bringing ourselves to our knees and 
curbing our miserable pride is the price 
for winning the forgiveness of God and 
His peace, then let us pay the price 
gladly, for it is well worth it. 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 








SYNOPSIS: 

(1) The nature of goodness. 

(2) God’s goodness towards us. 

(3) God revealed His goodness gradually. 
(a) Dimly in the Old Testament. 
(b) Clearly in the New Testament. 
(c) Perfectly in the Good Shepherd. 
Jesus, always the Good Shepherd. 
The Good Shepherd “personalizes” de- 


votion. 


(4) 
(5) 


In order to appreciate the goodness 
of God, it is enlightening to reflect on 
the meaning of goodness as found in 
creatures. It is the nature of goodness 
to be unable to contain itself and re- 
main within limits. Goodness knows 
no boundaries. Thus, fire leaps high 
and furious; not, indeed, that it may 
destroy and consume, but in order to 
spread its warmth; it seeks to distrib- 
ute itself, if possible, to the very ends 
of the universe. Such also is the tend- 
ency of light. Like immeasurably 
small hammers and drills, light beats 
and burrows itself into every nook and 
corner; it reaches into places hidden 
and forbidden, and defies all barriers. 
Similarly, water is not satisfied to lie 
idle in the vast depths of the ocean 
floor; it climbs over all shores, ascends 
high towards the sky, secures passage 
on every passing wind and cloud, and 
manages to slake the thirst of every 
living creature. 

Such is the nature of all creatures as 
they issue forth from the hand of their 
Maker; and, by giving of their “‘good- 
ness” to everything and to everyone, 
they suggest the infinite bounty of 
their Creator. 


Second Sunday after Easter 
The Nature of Goodness 
By JOSEPH F. SCHARRER, C.PP.S. 


““ T am the Good Shepherd ”’ (John, x. 11). 


God’s Goodness and Expressions of 
His Personal Care 


Almighty God is Goodness itself. 
He does not possess goodness as some 
quality or perfection which is added to 
His nature, or as something which 
causes Him to merit the appreciation 
of men and angels; He is Goodness. 
Goodness is His very being. Divine 
goodness, therefore, is the motive of all 
that God does outside of Himself. AlI- 
though He finds the completest happi- 
ness in contemplating His own excel- 
lence and perfections, nevertheless He 
shows the same concern for us as if His 
well-being and contentment depended 
upon our humble services. In Him- 
self He is all-sufficient; yet, each of us 
is His favorite child, and He follows us 
at every step like the mother-eagle 
who, with outstretched wings, hovers 
over her young when learning to fly. 
Such is His care and so gracious His 
providence that they could not be 
greater or more personal even if noth- 
ing else and no one else existed. 

All God’s dealings with us are acts 
of infinite goodness. It could not be 
otherwise: through God’s goodness we 
are made, and through His goodness 
we are saved. That we may become 
increasingly aware of this truth, God 
spoke thus through the mouth of 
Isaias: “‘What is there that I ought to 
do more to My vineyard that I have 
not done to it?” As if He had said: 
“Have I in any way limited My acts of 
“goodness to My Chosen People?” 
He continues this same thought by 
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asking the question: ‘Can a woman 
forget her infant, so as not to have pity 
on the son of her womb? And if she 
should forget, yet I will not forget 
thee. Behold, I have graven thee in 
My hand; thy walls are always before 
My eyes.” Thus, every page of the 
Scriptures carries this one message 
above all others: ‘The earth is full of 
the mercy of the Lord”’ (Introit). 


God Reveals His Goodness Gradually 


In the Old Testament God did not 
manifest the fullness of His goodness; 
instead, He educated the minds of men 
by a wise course of graded instruction 
for the discovery of this divine attri- 
bute. Since the curse which was pro- 
nounced against us after the fall, there 
abode in the spirit of man a certain 
terror in regard to things divine. This 


dread not only prevented ‘us from ap- 
proaching God with confidence, but, 


what is more, filled us with confusion. 
When Angels appeared as messengers 
of God, they spoke the quieting words: 
“Do not be afraid.’ The people in 
the desert, for instance, feared to 
“draw nigh to God lest they die.” 

The Jews did not clearly understand 
God’s goodness. While the miracles 
and wonders which crowd the sacred 
pages of the Old Testament impressed 
them with the magnificence and power 
of the Almighty One, their appreciation 
of His goodness was that of a people 
“sitting in the darkness and shadow of 
death.’”’ In consequence, if God had 
not come into their midst as the 
Emmanuel (the “God With Us’), 
neither the Jews nor we would have 
experienced the tenderness of His 
gracious goodness. Until Christ came 
and, in the words of holy Simeon, 
visited His people in order to drive 
from them all fear, men viewed God 
with sentiments of awe. Even the 


patriarchs and prophets spoke of the 
Almighty in terms of dread. Only 
once a year, and only the High Priest 
as the personification of holiness on 
earth, ventured into the Holy of Holies 
where God was present in a special 
manner; there, with halting breath 
and benumbed with apprehension, he 
dared to pronounce the Holy Name of 
God—Jehovah! 

In what is designated as the fullness 
of time, the goodness of God was re- 
vealed through the sacred humanity of 
Our Saviour: “The goodness and kind- 
ness of Our Saviour appeared .. .ac- 
cording to His mercy.’”’ The mission 
of Jesus Christ was that of bringing 
God’s goodness to man; He was the 
divine and human personification of 
God’s love for man. Through many 
poetic figures of speech and by pictur- 
esque representations, the Son of Man 
gave us an insight into God’s goodness. 
He compared Himself to an affection- 
ate father embracing the prodigal son 
with open arms; He likened Himself 
to a tender-hearted mother; at another 
time He did not hesitate to say that His 
love for us was like that of a hen 
gathering her chickens and cherishing 
them under her wings. These and 
numberless other likenesses, however, 
are only comparisons and symbols. 
They hint at but do not express the 
fullness of God’s goodness. 


The Good Shepherd 


The most perfect exemplification of 
divine goodness is Jesus under the title 
of the Good Shepherd. This is not a 
symbol but a genuine reality. He is 
not like a good shepherd; He is the 
Good Shepherd! Here we have God’s 
goodness in Person: no longer as the 
Holy Infant so tender and so mild, 
appealing to us and pleading for our 
pity and sympathy; no longer as the 
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Youth of twelve summers, winning our 
admiration; not even is He the gra- 
cious teacher, instructing men in the 
true way of life. In the Good Shep- 
herd, Christ stands before us in the full 
stature of adult manhood, facing the 
battle of life, buffetted by those whom 
He loves, and even threatened with 
untimely death at the hands of His 
enemies. He conceals the might of 
His power in words of manly meekness. 
Instead of saying to the Pharisees who 
were disputing His doctrine, “‘I am the 
King of heaven and earth, I am He 
whom the angels adore, I am the Lord 
of creation whose voice none dare gain- 
say,” Jesus the Good Shepherd meets 
their defiance by declaring: “‘I am the 
Good Shepherd.... I know Mine 
and Mine know Me ...and I lay down 
My life for My sheep.” Behold the 
goodness of God, willing and eager, 
when the need arises, to be slain so 
that in the self-sacrifice of death He 
may prove the limitlessness of God’s 
love to friend and foe alike. Stronger 
than death is the goodness of the Good 


Shepherd! 


Jesus Always the Good Shepherd 


The parable of the Good Shepherd 
is the most, typical personality por- 
trait of Jesus Christ. Once we have 
heard it, and once by intense medi- 
tation we have painted it on the canvas 
of our minds, the picture remains there 
in indelibly bright colors. Thence- 
forth we associate everything and any- 
thing concerning the Saviour with the 
person of the Good Shepherd. It is 
no longer only Christ who preaches the 
Sermon on the Mount, but the Good 
Shepherd speaking with godly good- 
ness. The Beatitudes acquire a new 
charm in coming from the Good Shep- 
herd. The words of pardon spoken to 
the adulteress no longer cause us to 
wonder as though Jesus showed un- 





usual kindness to a sinner; we just 
take it for granted, since the forgive- 
ness comes from the Good Shepherd. 
Even the holy anger of Jesus in driving 
the money-changers from the Temple 
assumes a gentle touch, for it is the 
Good Shepherd raising the lash of 
loving chastisement. Judas, the be- 
trayer, had no cause for fear in advanc- 
ing to the very heart of Jesus, since he 
was embracing none but the Good 
Shepherd. Dismas, writhing in pain, 
could not but thrill with hope and 
assurance of pardon as he recalled that 
the Victim beside him was the Good 
Shepherd. 


The Good Shepherd ‘‘Personalizes’’ 
Devotion 


Since the Good Shepherd is the per- 
sonification of God’s infinite goodness, 
it behooves us to carry this divine 
portrait with us throughout life. 
When performing so simple a duty as 
saying our daily prayers, we can enter 
into a more fervent devotion by offer- 
ing them to the Good Shepherd. 
When stepping into the confessional, 
our narration of sins and our purposes 
of amendment become more sincere 
and constant if we kneel in spirit at 
the feet of the Good Shepherd. Prepa- 
ration and thanksgiving for Holy 
Communion become more personal 
when we see in the Host the Good 
Shepherd. The final and fearful mo- 
ments of death lose their tenseness, 
and change into a “desire to be dis- 
solved and be with Christ,”’ provided 
only we look upon the Eternal Judge 
as the Good Shepherd, yearning to 
lead us into His heavenly sheepfold. 

How glorious and filled with bless- 
ings will our life and death become if 
we learn to live and labor and love 
under the watchful eye of the Good 
Shepherd, the personification of Divine 
Goodness overflowing! 
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Third Sunday after Easter 
Spreading the Faith by Means of Good Works 


By JosEpH F. ScHARRER, C.PP.S. 


“ Such is the will of God that by doing good you should put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men ”’ (I Peter, ii. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Ways of spreading the faith. 

(2) Spreading the faith by doing good. 

(3) How a Christ-like character is an influ- 
ence for good. 

(4) Character at work in doing little duties 
well. 

(5) Almighty God accomplishes great things 
through men of character. 

(6) A Christ-like character leads others 
heavenward. 

(7) Conclusion: We are responsible to God 
for not doing good. 


There are two principal ways of 
making the Gospel known and of 
bringing others into the Fold of Christ. 


The one is by being called and ordained 

o “go and make disciples of all na- 
tions’ and the other is by aiming to 
“let your light shine before men, in 
order that they may see your good 
works and give glory to your Father in 
heaven.” It is this second manner of 
enlarging Christ’s kingdom that St. 
Peter has in mind in to-day’s Epistle— 
a letter that teaches how all members 
of the Church are “a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a holy nation,”’ whose 
duty is to “put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men.” 

All Christ’s followers have been re- 
deemed for service. Christ Himself, 
in addition to holding the office of 
teacher, ruler and priest, was a worker. 
To all who follow Him, He has be- 


queathed the ministry of service to - 


God and to fellow-men: “What you 
do to the least of My brethren, you do 
unto Me.” But one of the greatest 
means of doing the work of Christ is by 


displaying a thorough, — 
Christ-like character. 


Power of Character 


Character is power. The silent 
witness of a true, unselfish, godly life 
carries an almost irresistible influence. 
By manifesting the character of Christ 
in our lives, we codperate with Him in 
the work of saving souls. The wider 
our sphere of influence, the more good 
we can do. A noble character is an 
attainment, however, not an inheri- 
tance. It does not come to us by acci- 
dent, but it is earned by individual 
and persevering effort, assisted by the 
merits of Christ and by the grace of 
God. ‘Without Me you can do 
nothing.”” God gives the talents; we 
form the character. It is acquired by 
hard, stern battles with self—by con- 
flict after conflict against our inborn 
tendencies, because we are prone to 
sin from the years of our youth. But 
a character formed according to the 
divine likeness is the most effective and 
versatile instrument in the work of 
sowing the seeds of the Gospel in the 
hearts of our associates. When every 
action of ours bears witness to the 
principles of Christ, and when His 
glory is the motive of our work, then 
we are doing that kind of good which 
puts to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men. 

Every soul is surrounded by an at- 
mosphere of its own. It may be 
charged with the life-giving powers of 
faith, fortitude, and fidelity to duty; 
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or it may be heavy and chilled with the 
gloom of discontent, selfishness, or 
even poisonous with the deadly taint 
of vice. Amid such surroundings, 
favorable or unfavorable, we face the 
responsibility of providing a whole- 
some influence—a responsibility which 
none can shirk without causing injury 
to the cause of Christ. Our words and 
actions, our dress and deportment, 
even the expression on our counte- 
nances, bear an invitation to follow 
Christ or to ignore Him: “He who is 
not with Me is against Me.” From 
the impression we make come good or 
evil effects which none can measure. 
But every good impulse thus imparted 
is a seed sown which will produce its 
harvest. Occasionally, at least, it will 
fall on good soil, and bring forth fruit 
a hundredfold. 


Character at Work in Little Things 


The great truths of salvation must 
be brought into operation in little 
things. Practical religion is to be car- 
ried into the lowly duties of daily life. 
Many people feel that, because they 
are not directly associated with or 
engaged in religious work of large pro- 
portions, their lives are quite useless. 
But this is by no means true. One of 
the smallest of courtesies that should 
be done by any man to his fellowman 
was the act of helpfulness shown by 
the Good Samaritan at Jericho. His 
charity was nothing more than what 
ordinary decency requires; yet, no 
service has had a greater effect on the 
hearts of men than this good deed. 
Although we do not even know the 
name of the Good Samaritan, his seem- 
ingly insignificant act of kindness shall 
live and influence the whole world 
wherever the Gospel of Christ is 
preached. 

The humble duties of life are so great 


a power for good that we should not 
neglect them. Any honest work is a 
blessing, and faithfulness to it may 
prove a training for higher duties and 
service. No offering is small which is 
given with true-hearted gladness of 
soul, for “the Lord loves a cheerful 
giver.”’ Wherever you may be, Christ 
bids you take up the duty that presents 
itself. If this is in the home, you 
should take hold willingly and earn- 
estly in order to make that home a 
haven of industry and contentment. 
If you are a mother, train your chil- 
dren for Christ. This is as truly a work 
for God as is that of the preacher in 
the pulpit. Was not this fidelity to 
the routine of lowly duty the perfection 
of Mary’s service to God and to the 
world? If it is your work to till the 
soil, or to engage in any other trade or 
occupation, perform it with the per- 
sonality of Christ. Let a living faith 
run like beads of gold around the per- 
formance of even the most insignificant 
actions. By so doing you merit the 
praise of Christ who said: ‘Well done, 
good and faithful servant; because 
thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many; 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 


God Uses Lesser Things to Accomplish 
Greater Works 


God works by whom He will. He 
sometimes selects the humblest instru- 
ments to do His greatest work. His 
power is revealed through the weak- 
ness of men. When we give ourselves 
wholly to God and in our work follow 
His directions, He makes Himself re- 
sponsible for its accomplishment. He 
would not have us conjecture as to the 
success of our honest endeavors. We 
have our standards, and by them we 
pronounce one thing great and another 
small; but God does not estimate ac- 
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cording to our rule. We are not to 
suppose that what is great to us must 
be great to God, or that what is small 
to us must be small to Him. It does 
not rest with us to pass judgment on 
our talents or to choose our work. 
We are to take up the burdens that 
are a necessary and unavoidable part 
of the life we have chosen, bearing 
them for His sake. Whatever our 
work, God is honored by wholehearted, 
cheerful service. He is pleased when 
we take up our duties with thankful- 
ness, rejoicing that we are accounted 
worthy to be co-laborers with 


Him. 


A Christ-Like Character Leads Others 
Heavenward 


The Master desires that His fol- 
lowers reach the highest rung of the 
ladder. That they may glorify Him 
by fostering high ideals, He eagerly 


bestows whatever graces and helps’ 


are needed; but the chief of these 
abilities is the character of Christ. 
Through His assistance we are en- 
dowed with a superiority of intellect 
and understanding, for, as the Psalm- 
ist assures, we are “‘more prudent than 
all our teachers, because our thought 
is on God’s precepts, and we under- 
stand more than the ancients, for we 
observe His decrees” (cfr. Ps. cxviii. 
99, 100). We are to exhibit this 
superiority of outlook when at work 
with others, remembering that we are 
connected with our fellow-men. We 
are a part of humanity, and no one can 
be honorably independent of his co- 
workers. It is God’s purpose that 
each shall consider himself necessary 
to the others’ welfare, and seek to pro- 
mote their happiness through the in- 


fluence of a genuine Christ-revealing 
character. 

It is faithfulness to God and loving 
service that win the divine approval. 
Every impulse of the Holy Spirit lead- 
ing men to goodness and to God is 
noted in the books of heaven, and in 
the Day of the Lord the workmen who 
have spread the wholesome influence 
of Christ, have translated His Gospel 
into everyday living, will behold those 
who have been redeemed and ushered 
into the heavenly kingdom through 
their humble instrumentality. 


Our Responsibility for Not Doing Good 


We shall be held responsible for 
doing even one degree less than our 
abilities qualified us to do. For “of 
everyone to whom much has been 
given, much will be required; and of 
him to whom they have entrusted 
much, they will demand the more.”’ 
The Lord measures with exactness 
every possibility of service. The un- 
used capabilities are as much taken 
into account as those that are used and 
improved. For all that we might 
have accomplished through the full 
use of our talents, especially that of 
possessing the dignity of the Christian 
character printed indelibly in the 
Sacraments of Baptism and Confir- 
mation and heightened by the other 
Sacraments, God holds us responsible. 
We shall be judged also according to 
what we ought to have done, to the 
influence we ought to have wielded, 
but did not accomplish because we did 
not use our powers to glorify God. 
If throughout life we have performed 
our works, great and small, so as to 
cause others to recognize the teachings 
of Christ in our work, we have done 
much to spread the Faith. 
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Le Moyne College 


By THEODORE J. YOUNG, M.A.I.A. 


In the year just past the Church in 
America celebrated the Tercentenary 
of a small group of courageous pioneer 
educators, These men came from 
their native France to the country of 
the untamed Iroquois with the torch of 
civilization and culture in one hand and 
in the other the cross of salvation and 
peace. Three of- them, St. Isaac 
Jogues, René Goupil and John 
Lalande, have been declared Martyrs, 
having paid with their lives for the 
teaching of their ideal. Their stories 
are well known. The story of one of 
their number, however, is not as well 
known as his accomplishments deserve. 
He is Father Simon Le Moyne, priest 
of the Society of Jesus, whose name is 
inseparable from the early history of 
Syracuse. The annals of the city it- 
self pay fitting tribute to Pére Le 
Moyne, and his brothers of the present 
day hold his memory in such high 
esteem that they chose to name the 
new Jesuit College in his honor. This 
new College is now rising on the gentle 
knolls overlooking the eastern section 
of the city of Syracuse and several 
towns to the east and north and south 
of the city. This is the country of the 
Onondagas, for whom Pére Le Moyne 
was the agent of peace; in this terri- 
tory he helped to lay the foundations 
of Christianity. Not far from this 
spot he discovered the Salt Springs, 
which were to provide the first source 
of wealth for early Syracuse. Appro- 
priately, the street marking the south- 
ern boundary of the campus bearing 
his name is called Salt Springs Road. 
“T shall return,’ this missionary and 


educator promised his Indians, and 
to-day after three hundred years this 
promise is being fulfilled in the fine 
group of buildings now being erected to 
honor and perpetuate his name. 


Principles of Group Planning 


Le Moyne College will be used for 
purposes of illustration in this article, 
because it exemplifies proper regard 
and recognition of the principles which 
are essential to group planning. This 
College, we believe, is beginning its 
career in a logical and provident way. 
It has adopted a far-sighted plan which 
will assure the extension of its material 
facilities at an equal pace with its 
academic development. 

Planning, or taking thought before 
action, is essential for the success of 
any complex human undertaking. It 
is obvious that military campaigns 
depend upon it, and it ought to be 
equally obvious that the ultimate use- 
fulness of a group of buildings will bear 
the same relation to the planning given 
them before the construction of. any 
one of them is begun. But, strange as 
it may seem, when an entire campus of 
buildings is projected, this kind of 
comprehensive, or what we choose to 
call group, planning is frequently ig- 
nored or accorded too little consider- 
ation. In a previous article of this 
series Mr. Eggers emphasized the 
fundamental importance for every 
church and school or similar growing 
institution to provide sufficient area 
for probable expansion. He showed 
the reasonableness of establishing this 
before a site is chosen or acquired. 
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In this article we shall presume that 
Mr. Eggers’ contentions are admitted, 
and on that foundation we hope to 
outline a design which will appear just 
as indispensable for the planning of a 
larger and more diversified group of 
buildings. 


Purpose of a Master Plan 


A college or university is an example 
of large group planning, and a study to 
coérdinate such a group may be termed 
a Master Plan. It may be carried out 
for an existing institution which con- 
templates new construction, and for 
the entirely new campus it ought to 
form as vital a part of the builder’s 
deliberations as the source of income. 
Colleges and universities which fortu- 
nately have been in the latter class 
have in recent years been few. There 
are, however, some notable exceptions 
in Duke University, the University of 
Rochester, and now Le Moyne College. 

A Master Plan seeks an orderly and 
efficient arrangement of buildings in 
the best possible relation to the topog- 
raphy. Immediate needs of the in- 
stitution having been established, it 
proceeds to provide for them in proper 
relation to the buildings which will be 
required by the growth and full de- 
velopment of the entire unit. A care- 
ful study of the most likely rate and 
terminus of growth will permit an 
orderly sequence in the location of the 
buildings, guided always by the aca- 
demic aims of the institution. First 
things come first, and are put into the 
most prominent locations. A Dormi- 
tory is not planned for a spot that a 
year after its completion will appear to 
all competent judges the best for the 
Library, nor is a Gymnasium erected 
where all future teachers would prefer 
to have the Recitation Hall. An effort 
is made to foresee costs of maintenance 
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Seal of Le Moyne College* 


that will prevent, for example, the lay- 
ing of the longest steam lines to build- 
ings most constantly in use. But 
despite this apparent commitment of 
the future to a current estimate, a 
Master Plan is not an immutable for- 
mula to which all posterity must un- 
willingly yield and render unreasonable 
conformity. On the contrary, a com- 
prehensive Master Plan has a tolerance 
for modifications and adaptatioris 
made necessary by unpredictable 
growth in enrollment, as well as in the 


* The five arrowheads represent. the Five 
Nations whose capital was located where 
Syracuse now stands. Father Le Moyne 
earned from the Indians the title of ‘‘Ondes- 
sink”? (Chief). The arrowheads are inverted 
to commemorate Father Le Moyne’s reputa- 
tion as a peacemaker among the Iroquois. 
A cross forms a fitting background for these 
instruments of warfare, since the apostle 
was ready to sacrifice his life for his Master. 
The circular object in the first quarter, known 
in heraldry as a fountain, represents the salt 
springs discovered by Father Le Moyne, 
and symbolizes the lavacrum of Baptism 
which he brought to the Indians. The second 
quarter displays a fleur-de-lis in honor of 
birthplace of the titular of the college (in 
France). The insignia of the Society of 
Jesus are the central motif of the chief 
(upper) compartment, and are _ inscribed 
on a book to designate that Le Moyne is a 
Jesuit’ institute of learning. The college 
colors, green and gold, are the tinctures of 
the seal and the motto. “TOTUS IN 
DOMINO JESU” is the favorite phrase 
with which Father Le Moyne concluded his 
letters to his Superiors. 
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Master Plan Indicating the Proposed Locations of All Contemplated Buildings 


number of courses by which the College 
may}'in the future be asked to serve 
the community. The Master Plan’s 
framework is the signpost pointing the 
way to judicious future planning, and 
is a safeguard against capricious and 
impulsive action. 


Site of Le Moyne College 


Let us take another look at our 
exemplary pattern. The site chosen 
for Le Moyne College on the outskirts 
of Syracuse has about 117 acres of 
gently rolling land with a magnificent 
view from its upper level. The area 
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Faculty Building Viewed from the Campus Side 


is ample for a college of very substan- 
tial size, and has a generous allowance 
for playing fields, lawns, campus and 
parking. Through the center of the 
property runs a ridge with the ground 
sloping away from it to the public 
thoroughfares to the north and south. 
It was decided to place the main cam- 
pus and its flanking buildings along 
this ridge, with the chapel at the head 
of the main axis and on the highest 
elevation of the property. The prin- 
cipal buildings and those to be first 
constructed were then located so that 
they would be easily accessible to the 
nearest public highway, thereby saving 
road construction and maintenance. 
A secondary axis was then fixed on 
lower and somewhat more level ground, 
around which the dormitory group was 
planned. The auditorium site was 
established near the highway, for easy 
access of the public, and the gym- 
nasium and athletic fields were allo- 
cated to the lowest and most level 
ground for obvious reasons. To estab- 
lish this basic plan an appraisal of 
future growth had to be essayed, and 
to do this some intelligent guessing 


was in order. Wishful thinking had 
to yield to the facts of experience en- 
countered by other colleges. Timidity 
was never a virtue, least of all in any 
successful pioneer. Generous allow- 
ance was, therefore, made for future 
expansion (or even contraction) in 
proportion to future needs or as the 
generosity of benefactors might permit. 
The present is amply provided for, and 
the future is not ignored or left to 
chance. The number, the size, and 
time of erection of future buildings no 
one could predict with certainty. But 
even so, the roads needed from the 
beginning could be laid with full regard 
for present necessities and future con- 
veniences. A modicum of grading 
being unavoidable, it was decided to 
do it at the best time, before the build- 
ings were begun. Grading, levelling, 
road-building and even landscaping 
are in conformity with current needs, 
but not to the exclusion of those of the 
future. 


Dangers of Haphazard Planning 


In the attempt to introduce the 
benefits of a Master Plan on an old 
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Principle Facade of the Science Laboratory 


and established campus the principles 
are the same, though the approach may 
be different, because the problem is 
made more complex by the size and 
style and location of the existing build- 
ings. If the group is bounded by ex- 
pensive improved property, expansion 
may be difficult and costly. Some- 
times an old and perhaps still valuable 
building is so badly located that un- 
desirable sites for all other buildings 
in the vicinity must ever afterwards be 
tolerated. Or, for lack of space, a new 
academic building must be placed so 
far from its related buildings that 
much time is lost by students going to 
and from classes. These and many 
others are the problems taxing the skill 
of the site planner when dealing with 
plans of the older institutions, and they 
serve to highlight the importance of 
establishing as early as possible a 
Master Plan. 


Creating the College Atmosphere 


Planning a college or university cam- 
pus differs in at least one very impor- 
tant factor from planning an industrial 


or manufacturing plant. Because of 
its very nature, the college and uni- 
versity campus must in its very choice 
of site have greater regard for perma- 
nence. Factories and industrial plants 
can more easily and often with profit 
move from one location to another. 
All the more reason, then, for ample 
and skillful study of all the possibilities 
of a site, and since by supposition the 
institution is devoted to the spread of 
culture, the charm and dignity of the 
contour of the land, its location and 
elevation, may contribute to the over- 
all appearance and usefulness and 
should thus weigh heavily in the choice 
of site. And, even if most of the de- 
tails of future construction cannot be 
foreseen, at least some principles along 
which future growth is to proceed must 
be adopted and adhered to, if the 
Master Plan is to have any ‘meaning 
now or hereafter. Neither in the be- 
ginning nor in any stage of the college’s 
development ought another building 
be added to the campus or even a new 
road laid, until it has been established 
that the new road or the new building 
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fits harmoniously and practically into 
the orderly program for future expan- 
sion. Few of the older colleges and 
university campuses are not being 
hampered by the original disregard of 
this element of permanence, and the 
majority are now paying for it by their 
needlessly high costs of maintenance. 


College Plan Calls for Vision 


When Daniel Burham wrote those 
often-quoted lines, ‘‘Make no little 
plans, they have no power to stir men’s 
blood,”’ he certainly referred to ‘‘little 
plans” which lack vision and imagina- 
tion. In the case of Le Moyne College 
no “‘little plans,’’ as far as we can de- 
tect, had any place in the minds of 
those entrusted with the original build- 
ing program. For several years, it is 
the opinion of the planners, the enroll- 
ment will be between 800 and 900 
students. Eventually, however, and 


perhaps within the life span of the 
planners, the registration may reach 
3000. Such rapid expansion, at a rate 
of 350%, is provided for in the Le 
Moyne Master Plan, and will spare the 
future builders many a knotty problem 
of allocation as well as of costs for con- 
struction. The Recitation Hall or 
Administration Building is obviously 
the first to be erected. At the same 
time the Science Hall is under construc- 
tion, and this will be followed by the 
Faculty-Student Residence. All three 
are immediately needed, and yet they 
must provide from the beginning such 
facilities as Cafeteria, Auditorium, 
Library, Chapel, and others which will 
ultimately be housed in individual 
buildings. As these separate buildings 
are provided, the present space devoted 
to those uses will furnish the larger 
number of classrooms that will be 
needed. Nor will those rooms be ill 
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Administration Building, Control Unit of the Group 


suited to their ultimate and permanent 
uses. Neither their present nor future 
fitness has been left to chance. While 
serving other temporary uses for the 
first few years, the elements of a good 
classroom have been kept in mind and 
guided even the spacing of present 
columns and beams. 


Combining the Practical with the Ideal 


In these days of high construction 
costs an especial duty falls upon the 
architect to design efficient, struc- 
turally sound buildings at a minimum 
cost. However, he is not likely to be 
thanked by the owners if in achieving 
this aim he gives them stark institu- 
tional-looking buildings devoid of 
wermth and charm. Much thought 
was given by the architects to securing 
an agreeable academic atmosphere to 
the campus, without resorting to super- 
ficial decorative detail. The design 
does not draw upon any historic style; 
in fact, this was avoided to give the 
designers of future buildings a desirable 
elasticity. The roofs were kept flat, 
with as few parapets as possible (to 
permit snow to blow off), and thus 
help to give the buildings a character- 
istic horizontal appearance, broken 


only by the dominating central bell 
tower. The brickwork is of a warm 
brown-red color, suitable for masonry 
in a northern climate. 

In addition to the attempt to provide 
proper material facilities for the modest 
beginning without detriment to future 
expansion, the planners kept an eye to 
the probable change of emphasis or 
popularity of the courses. Jesuit Col- 
leges, as is well known, place strong 
emphasis on the cultural subjects, such 
as the classical languages and history 
and philosophy. The Sciences are not 
neglected, as can be seen by the de- 
cision to erect the Science Hall simul- 
taneously with the Recitation Build- 
ing. And that esteem for the past as 
well as awareness of the present is 
further evinced in the course already in 
its second year in temporary quarters, 
that in Industrial Relations. In fact, 
Le Moyne is perhaps the first Catholic 
college in this country to offer a full 
four-year course in that department 
leading to the degree of B.S. But this 
very attempt to give proper consider- 
ation to all courses in the Arts and 
Sciences, and to provide for the faster 
development and growth of one de- 
partment than another, multiplied and 
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deepened the problems of construction 
and costs for the partners in the for- 
mation of the Master Plan, who had 
always to keep an eye on fair treatment 
towards the administrators of the 
future. Accordingly, it has _ not 
escaped the present planners that a 
Seismic Station is a logical member in 
the chain of Jesuit Stations which 
stretch from Georgetown University 
in Washington northward to Fordham 
University in New York City, thence 
to Weston College and across to Cani- 
sius College in Buffalo, to St. Louis 
University, and on to Santa Clara on 
the Pacific Coast. The kind of bed- 
rock required for such instruments for 
recording earth tremors being found 
only at a great distance below the 
foundations of the Science Building, a 
logical place for the Station, necessity 
had to be yielded to and that Station 
assigned to a separate building at the 
lowest level of the campus. 


In this article we have drawn atten- 
tion to the most important factors 
which must be foreseen and rated at 
their proper value in proportion to the 
influence which they will exert on the 
aim and purpose of the institution. 
Harmonious development of the 
mental, the physical, and the spiritual 
powers of the student demands varie- 
gated facilities. These essential req- 
uisites of a Jesuit education must 
not be hampered in their proportional 
influence on the final product. New 
trends and developments and increas- 
ing or diminishing numbers in the 
entire College or in the various de- 
partments must not maim or retard 
the Institution itself. It follows, then, 
that the Master Plan, wherein we have 
striven to anticipate all the future needs 
of Le Moyne envisioned by the present 
Rector, Rev. Anthony J. Bleicher, S. 
J., will serve as an indispensable chart 
for its all-time optimum usefulness. 
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The Care and Maintenance of Stained Glass 


By ORIN E. SKINNER 


Windows are so integral a feature of 
architecture that we are inclined to 
accept them without question as part 
of the structure implying permanency. 
If they function perfectly in the ever- 
changing light, we are hardly aware of 
the fact that they are compositions of 
fragile glass and pliable metal. We 


take them for granted without realizing . 


that they had to be carefully designed 
and thought out for their particular 
function and location. 

Indeed, this is as it should be, for 
this handmaid of architecture should 
take its place quietly in the archi- 
tectural household. Here we have an 
interesting paradox, for while distin- 
guished windows do not force them- 
selves on one’s attention, but rather 
retire modestly to the background, 
they are actually the most prominent 
feature of an interior in that they are 
the very source of illumination, and 
deal in terms of direct transmitted 
light rather than in borrowed illumi- 
nation from opaque surfaces. 


Amazing Durability of Stained Glass 


As a matter of fact, when we think of 
the amount of wonderful old glass that 
remains to us from the heights of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it is 
amazing to realize how durable these 
fragile materials actually have been. 
The natural elements were not the 
cause of as much destruction as the 
acts of man—wars and religious up- 
heavals. It is hard to imagine Nature 
destroying ancient masterpieces in 
color and light at the rate accomplished 
by Cromwell as he stood on the tallest 


ladder with his pike-staff, ‘rattling 
down proud Becket’s glassy bones.”’ 

However, glass is not the permanent 
uniform material that we often think. 
It is made in many different compo- 
sitions. There is on record one ship- 
ment of glass bottles, travelling by sail- 
ing vessel, that deteriorated beyond the 
point of usefulness during a stormy 
voyage. 

The medieval masterpieces have 
corroded and have acquired a patina 
that has greatly impaired their struc- 
tural quality, while in many cases in- 
creasing their beauty. Windows of 
York Minster wore so thin that, in 
order to preserve them, every piece 
had to be removed and releaded be- 
tween protective layers of clear glass. 

Most of the old masterpieces have 
been repaired and releaded many 
times, and in fact it is safe to say that 
the windows of Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris must have looked very different 
when they were first installed. How- 
ever, these changes took place over 
periods of hundreds of years, and we 
have few buildings in our own land’ in 
which the windows need yet to be con- 
sidered in these long-term proportions. 


Cleaning of Stained Glass 


In spite of their amazing durability, 
there are many things that can happen 
to our own windows which neglect will 
only aggravate. The question is often 
asked: ‘‘Should we clean our windows, 
and if so, how?’ Simple leaded win- 
dows of clear glass should be scrupu- 
lously cleaned and polished, but, as a 
rule, more elaborate stained glass 
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Windows in the bay of Father Flanagan’s residence, Boys Town, Nebraska 


windows need no cleaning. They be- 
come weather-stained on the outside, 
but successive rains generally hold this 
to a minimum. They acquire a cer- 
tain amount of dust and dirt on the 
inside, but generally not enough to 
interfere with their appearance. How- 
ever, if they are subjected to unusual 
deposits of grime from heating systems, 
or if they are located in communities 
that are unusually dusty or smoky, it 
may be advisable to clean them. 

A well-made stained glass window 
may be cleaned by the same methods 
used in cleaning any other kind of glass. 
It can be washed with soap and water, 
brushed, or vacuum-cleaned. A little 
ammonia in the water often helps, but 
one should avoid strong soaps or acids. 
As in cleaning any window, one must 
avoid pressures that would break the 
glass. 

If the window is well-made, any 
painted pattern or texture on the inner 
surface of the glass will not be affected 
by reasonable treatment. This 
painted work is accomplished with 
mineral pigments that are fired into 


the surface of the glass, and is therefore 
vitreous. The coloring material is in 
the body of the glass itself, and is not 
altered by any surface application. 
Strong solutions applied to the glass 
might impair the cement that fills all 
crevices between the glass and lead 
serving to keep the window weather- 
tight. 


Remedies for Loosened Glass 


This cement hardens at exposed 
points, but should remain pliable under 
the leads. However, if inferior cement 
is used, it may harden and become 
brittle throughout its composition, 
pulling away from the glass or lead and 
sometimes falling out as the glass vi- 
brates in the wind. Driving rain will 
find its way through crevices where the 
cement has crumbled away. 

One can often detect dried and miss- 
ing cement by tapping the face of the 
window with the finger tips. If the 
glass is not firm, it will rattle slightly. 
Sometimes the glass craftsman can 
rub new cement or putty under the 
flanges of the lead while the window is 
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in place; but, asa general thing, it is 
necessary to remove the window, dig 
out the dried cement, and re-cement it 
in a horizontal position. 








Artist tracing a head, using full-size drawing 


as guide. Paint used is a mineral vitrifiable 
paint, later fused into the surface of the 
glass.’ 


Sometimes moisture will come in 
through the framework above the win- 
dow and run down the glass surfaces. 
The window is then accused of leaking, 
and the glassman mistakenly held to 
blame. The true source of leakage 
can often be determined by playing a 
spray from a hose on the outside of the 
window, avoiding the surrounding 
frame. 

Often problems of condensation are 
encountered, especially in large areas 
of glass. Quick temperature changes 
in damp atmospheres will cause mois- 
ture to be precipitated and to run down 
to the sill. Condensation gutters are 
often provided at the base of the win- 
dow to take care of this condition. 
They take the form of small metal 
troughs with ‘‘weep-holes” through the 
lower leads of the window to the out- 
side, to carry away excessive amounts 
of water. 

Protection glass reduces the amount 
of condensation. However, the ad- 
visability of protection glass is often a 
difficult question. The irregular pat- 








FIFTEEN-FOOT center unit of a beautiful 
Bernardini stained glass window over main 
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Ohio, Rev. Leo A. Rygwalski. 


Theme: Christ the King with emblematic 
embellishments. 
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The Cathedral, Basilica of the As- 
sumption of The Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Baltimore, Md. Most Rev- 
erend Michael J. Curley, D. D., 
Archbishop of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. Right Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
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Here in the Mother Church of the 
United States Conrad Schmitt 
Studios has again received national 
recognition for skill and artistry 
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In this series the center medallions 
depict incidents from the Life of 
Christ, with Old Testament proto- 
types in the upper medallions and 
important events in the history of 
the Church in America in the lower 
medallions. 
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tern and textures of lead and’ glass 
surfaces harmonize beautifully with 
their architectural surroundings, and 
it is regrettable to cover them with 
great sheets of glass that catch the 
reflected glare from the sky, or to cage 
them in wire screens. 


Protection for Stained Glass 


Well-made windows are weather- 
proof, and under normal conditions 
should need no exterior protection; 
but if a window faces a play-yard, or if 
there are any other unusual risks, 
protection may become necessary. 
Heavy clear glass, or one of the lightly- 
textured commercial glasses, offers the 
best solution. It should be placed a 
little away from the leaded glass, and 
its divisions should correspond to prin- 
cipal divisions in the leaded work. 
No doubt there is some saving of heat 
in this double glazing. 





Craftsman cutting a piece of colored glass, 


using a steel wheel. Paper pattern is his 
guide for shape of the glass. 


Wire screens often cast their pattern 
on the leaded windows, especially in 
direct sunlight. They also reduce the 
amount of illumination to the window. 
If screening must be used, it should be 
placed well away from the window, and 
the mesh should be as unobtrusive as 
possible. 


out of working order. 


The metal ventilators, often used in 
windows, are a vulnerable point to keep 
in mind, for they are sometimes sub- 
ject to considerable rough treatment. 
When they are opened or closed vio- 
lently, the glass receives a severe shock, 
and breakage often results. They 
are sometimes allowed to rust, and get 
They, as well 
as any surrounding wooden frames, 
should be kept well-painted and re- 
paired. At best, ventilators never im- 
prove the appearance of windows. 
Modern ventilation and air-condition- 
ing systems often eliminate this con- 
dition. 


Deterioration of Leaden Framework 


Perhaps one of the most bothersome 
problems related to stained glass win- 
dows results from the fact that lead is 
not a static metal, but is inclined to 
warp under quick changes of temper- 
ature. This leads to bulging and sag- 





Pieces of glass which have been painted and 
fired are being put together with the H- 
shaped leads. 


ging in windows unless they are well 
barred at intervals of about nine to 
twelve inches. Many windows have 
been made without sufficient barring 
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Foundry Church (Methodist) Washington, D. C. 





CARILLONIC BELLS 
“. . . mow a vital part of the 
message of Foundry Church’’ 


That is how the Rev. Mr. Harris 
of Foundry Church feels about this 
beautiful Schulmerich instrument. 
Here is what he wrote us: 


“We cannot speak too highly 
of the ‘Carillonic Bells’ which you 
installed. They seem to create an 
atmosphere of worship which far 
exceeds the confines of the sanctu- 
ary. As pooek listen in neon 
homes, and as they walk song, dood 
streets, there is no question, fro 
the comments that come, that th 
playing of the old Hymns Proven: one 
uplifting memories and leaves a 
spiritual deposit in the hearts of 
many. The ministry of the Bells, 
which are pure and clear in their 
tone, is now a vital part of the mes- 
sage of Foundry Church.” 


Hundreds of churches are using 
CARILLONIC BELLS to give their organ 
music new color, and to send a message 
of beauty from their towers. Your 
church, too, can acquire a leading voice 
in the community through CARILLONIC 
BELLS. For particulars, address Dept. HP-1. 


pn lotatnasiot 


ELECTRONICS, 





CARILLOWIC BELLS © TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS © ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS © SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS © CHURCH HEARING AIBS 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





support, and over a period of years 
their surfaces become very irregular. 
In some cases the lead and glass 
actually separate, leaving crevices and 
creating conditions so serious that 
there is danger of the glass falling out. 

Sometimes reinforcing bars are not 
sufficiently well soldered and wired to 
the glass surfaces, and they break 
away, leaving the window with little 
support. In mild cases, the warpage 
may not go far and may not cause 
serious difficulty for many years, but 
if the glass has pulled away from the 
supporting bars and is in a precarious 
condition, the windows should be 
removed and flattened on the bench. 
Sometimes this can be done under 
heat; at other times portions of the 
glass and lead must be removed to get 
the window back into shape. Addi- 
tional reinforcing bars should be pro- 
vided when the glass is straightened, 
cemented, and reinstalled. If the 
windows are quite old, it may be found 
that the lead has lost its “‘virtue,’’ and 





Water-proof pliable cement is rubbed on both 
sides of the glass, being forced under the 
leads to make the window water-tight. 


the window will need releading. Thin 
flanges of lead exposed to the weather 
will eventually lose resilience and be- 
come brittle. 


Replacing Broken Pieces 


Cracked and broken pieces of glass 
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are sometimes hard to replace, al- 
though they may not present as much 
difficulty as might seem at first glance. 
If the original designer of the window 
is still available, he should be able to 
supply replacement pieces from clear 
descriptions of their location, size, and 
pattern. He may still have the draw- 
ings and patterns from which the win- 
dows were made, and a photograph of 
the window may be available. This 
will be a great help in designating the 
position of broken. pieces and in making 
the repairs. Of course, pieces involv- 
ing intricate painted detail will require 
more time and expense than simple 
patterns. Some colors and textures in 
old windows, especially those of the 
type known as opalescent glass, may 
not be obtainable, and other tones may 
have to be substituted. Opalescent 
glass is characterized by a milky, semi- 
opaque quality, with the color showing 
on the surface in contrast to the so- 


called antique glass in which the color 
is apparent only in transmitted light. 

This catalogue of calamities that can 
befall stained glass may appear omi- 
nous, and implies an alarming degree 
of instability that is not at all char- 
acteristic of the medium. Asa matter 
of fact, very few of the conditions sug- 
gested will probably ever be encoun- 
tered in any one group of windows. 
But Nature and man are always at 
work, and windows continue to be at 
the mercy of the light they receive. 

There are minor botherations that 
may present themselves, such as ivy on 
surrounding walls. It is lovely and 
picturesque, but exploring vines should 
be watched to make sure that they do 
not creep over the windows,. seeking 
support in irregularities of the surface. 

But, with reasonable care, it will be 
found that most stained glass windows 
are built to well withstand “the batter- 
ing siege of wreckful days.” 
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Sacred Heart Church 
Bradford, Massachusetts 


The leaking brick walls of this beautiful 
TERN. 


edifice were repointed by WES 


HAVE YOU A 
LEAKAGE PROBLEM? 


If you have a leakage problem in above- 
ground walls or in basement of any of 
your buildings, let us inspect it and 
make our recommendations without ex- 
pense or obligation on your part. 
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Housing Development Forces Parish 
Reorganization 


By RicHARD M. Port, R.A. 


In clearing the ground for vast post- 
war housing developments such as are 
proceeding in New York City, it was 
inevitable that many business and in- 
stitutional buildings would be razed 
along with all residences in the affected 
areas. Among the institutions so af- 
fected by the creation of ‘Stuyvesant 
Town,” which is now being erected 
east of First Avenue from Fourteenth 
Street to Twenty-first Street in Man- 
hattan, is the Church of the Immacu- 
late Conception. 

The Church of the Immaculate Con- 
ception was founded in 1855 and occu- 
pied property on the north side of 
Fourteenth Street, east of Avenue A. 
In 1864 the school was founded, and 
was built immediately adjacent to the 
church, on the east side. These two 
large buildings, together with the rec- 
tory, which was on the west side of the 
church, were within the proposed 
“Stuyvesant Town” development, and 
had to be vacated in 1945 in order to 
be demolished. 


Ebb and Flow of Urban Congregations 


While there has been an expected 
falling off of the Catholic population 
in this area, it seems that, with the 
completion of the new development, 
there will be a very substantial in- 
crease as a result of the new housing 
facilities, and so the relocation of the 
church in the immediate neighborhood 
was of prime importance. Fortu- 
nately, there was offered for sale a piece 
of property on the south side of Four- 


teenth Street with a frontage of 150 
feet, which ran through to Thirteenth 
Street for its whole width. On the 
Fourteenth Street side is a church 
which, when altered, will seat approxi- 
mately 865 people. Connected with 
the church is a four-story, fireproof 
structure formerly used as a home for 
old people, which has already been 
altered and is now the rectory. This 
building has accommodations for the 
pastor, six additional priests, two 
guests and the necessary domestic help, 
as well as ample facilities for offices 
and typical rectory needs. 

Three old buildings on Thirteenth 
Street were found unsuitable for school 
use, and it was decided to demolish 
them and build a modern school plant 
to accommodate about 750 children. 
To house the teaching staff, a convent 
for 19 Sisters was required, and, due to 
the fact that no other property was 
available, these facilities were placed 
in a penthouse above the school. 

The church and rectory, built in 
1894—95, are brick structures in French 
Gothic style, and, while it was the de- 
sire of the architects to design a build- 
ing which would be entirely in harmony 
with the older structures, it was felt 
that the so-called Scholastic Gothic 
should be avoided at all costs. There- 
fore, a design was worked out stressing 
a certain verticality of feeling, while 
being essentially a contemporary style. 
The exterior is of orange buff brick, 
which does not match the brickwork of 
the existing buildings but is comple- 
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mentary to it. A limited amount of 
Indiana Limestone has been introduced 
for window trim, band and belt 
courses, parapets, etc., and the build- 
ing rises from a base course of granite. 


Plan of the New School 


The school proper contains all the 
elements necessary for a full course of 
elementary instruction, the facilities 
being adequate but in no way extrava- 
gant. The basement floor contains 
the boiler room and mechanical equip- 
ment at the west end. The whole 
center portion is given over to a recrea- 
tion room, 60 X 75 feet, from which 
opens a kitchen so that hot dishes may 
be served when the recreation room is 
used as a cafeteria. There is also a 
good-sized club room for the use of 
parish organizations. At the east end, 
separated from other facilities, are a 
trunk room and a well-equipped laun- 


dry for the use of the Sisters. These 
spaces are adjacent to the elevator 
which runs from the basement to the 
second penthouse floor. 

The first floor, as may be seen from 
the plan, has several desirable features, 
some of which were dictated by the 
expected growth of the parish when the 
adjacent housing development is com- 
pleted, and others which naturally 
evolved from the fact that the building 
forms an entity with two existing 
buildings. It seemed quite obvious to 
all those interested in the development 
of the project that, with normal ex- 
pectancy, a church with a maximum 
seating capacity of 865 would not take 
care of the future congregation. It, 
therefore, became mandatory to plan 
the school auditorium so that it could 
be used in conjunction with the church. 
With this in mind, the stage of the 
auditorium was placed at the west end 
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A Typical Classroom 


of the structure immediately behind 


the church, and the priests’ sacristy of 
the old church was enlarged, a boys’ 
sacristy was added, and both open not 
only into the sanctuary of the church 


but into the school. A removable altar 
and a removable communion rail were 
provided, so that the transformation of 
the auditorium into a temporary 
church is a simple matter. The audi- 
torium will seat 639 people on the main 
floor. 

The old church is flanked by a 
cloister leading to Fourteenth Street 
under the main tower, which was built 
between the church and what is now 
the rectory. This cloister has been 
extended at right angles along the 
north wall of the school building, and 
now serves as a natural exit from the 
building to Fourteenth Street. There 
is, therefore, a completely sheltered 
and enclosed means of circulation from 
one building to another. This cloister 


forms the west and south sides of the 
play yard, while the rectory is on the 
north side of it. 


Kindergarten and Auditorium 


Taking advantage of the local zoning 
law which allows a 65 per cent coverage 
on the property, an extension was built 
on the east end, projecting north along 
the east property line to house two 
additional classrooms. The one on the 
first floor is designed as the kinder- 
garten room. It has several features 
to command it, not the least being that 
it is located so that the smallest chil- 
dren have no stairs to climb. It has 
also a big bay window to the north and, 
on the south wall opposite, has a fine 
fireplace faced with pictorial tiles and 
flanked with cupboards for kinder- 
garten materials. As this room has its 
own toilet facilities, it is completely 
self-contained. In addition, a side 
door leads directly to the cloister from 
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which the children can have easy access 
to the play yard. 

The auditorium, being two stories 
high, afforded the opportunity for a 
mezzanine floor at each end. On the 
west, there are dressing rooms for 
boys and girls and a lay teachers’ 
room. At the east end, there is a bal- 
cony seating 160 people. Then, in 
addition, in the extension over the 
kindergarten, there is another room 
for the first grade. This is also a self- 
contained unit, with boys’ and girls’ 
toilet rooms and storage space for 
teaching materials. 


The Main Classrooms 


The second and third floors are al- 
most identical in layout, the difference 
being that on the second floor the space 
which would be occupied by one class- 


room has been allotted to the princi- 
pal’s office and the nurse’s office. The 
second floor is, therefore, the main 
school floor with its administration 
offices and seven classrooms. The 
third floor has eight classrooms. 

The classrooms are uniform in size, 
21 X 28 feet. At the rear of each room 
is a wardrobe for the children’s clothes, 
the doors of which have blackboards 
mounted on them so that, when closed, 
there is a blackboard at the rear of the 
room to supplement the usual fixed 
board at the front of the room. A 
teachers’ closet and a supply and book 
closet form a built-in unit with the 
wardrobes. 

The blackboards are really mis- 
named; actually, green glass boards 
are used throughout. The trim for 
these boards is aluminum, and the 








Running a school is no easy job. One 
of its biggest headaches can be class- 


change confusion. 


Standard systems give you the kind 
of trouble-free program control you 
want — the kind so vitally needed in 


¢ made to order 


throughout the country are today de- 
pending on Standard program systems. 
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proving performance, is why it makes 
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Standard first. 


today’s crowded schools. Day in and 
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Auditorium Used as Supplementary Chapel 


bulletin boards, when the material is 


available, will be green cork board. 
Classroom ventilation is provided by 


exhausting the air mechanically 
through the wardrobes. Mechanical 
supply ventilation is not provided; 
fresh air must be supplied through the 
opening of windows and by natural 
circulation through the building (other- 
wise called ‘‘air leakage’’). 


Materials in Classrooms and Corridors 


Aside from those already mentioned, 
the materials used have been chosen 
from the present limited supply which 
require the least maintenance. For 
example, the floors throughout are of 
asphalt tile, with bases of the same 
material in the classrooms. The 
corridors and stairhalls have ceramic 
tile wainscots approximately five feet 
high; the toilet rooms have ceramic 
mosaic tile floors and tile wainscots 
with metal toilet partitions. As a 


means of getting more light in the cor- 
ridors, large panels of glass blocks are 
placed in the classroom walls. The 
doors are flush wood with oak veneers 
and have vision panels. Fireproof 
wood doors are used in all places where 
the law requires a fire rating up to one 
hour. Where higher ratings are re- 
quired, hollow metal doors grained to 
match the oak doors are used. 

The school rooms are all equipped 
with inter-communicating telephones, 
and are wired for a public address sys- 
tem and an electric clock system. 


The Penthouse Convent 


The convent, being located on the 
top of the building, is served by an 
automatic push-button elevator which 
runs from basement to roof. At the 
first floor there is a private elevator 
lobby for the use of the Sisters; at the 
fourth floor the elevator opens on a 
lobby from which it is possible to enter 
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the chapel, the sacristy and a visitors’ 
parlor without entering the cloistered 
section of the convent. 

There are eighteen cells (each with 
lavatory and closet) on the fourth 
floor, a suite consisting of study, bed 
room and bath for the Superior, and a 
large community room. There are 
common toilet rooms and bathrooms 
for the Sisters, the bathrooms being 
provided with both tub and showers. 

The convent chapel is two stories 

high, with a vaulted ceiling of acous- 
tical plaster. The altar and taber- 
nacle are made of various woods, as is 
the communion rail. Behind the 
altar, the wall is decorated in color as a 
background for the crucifix. There are 
three stained glass windows depicting 
the Annunciation, the Immaculate 
Conception, and the Assumption. An 
electric organ is provided. 
_ On the floor above the living quar- 
ters is a second penthouse, which 
covers only the easterly portion of the 
building. On this floor is a reception 
room, the refectory, the kitchen, and a 
bedroom and bathroom for domestic 
help. Supplies are delivered to the 
kitchen by a dumbwaiter, which runs 
from the basement to the top floor. 
From the refectory and from the 
reception room it is possible to walk 
out on a paved terrace. 

Acoustical plaster is used generally 
throughout the building, in the base- 
ment recreation areas, the auditorium 
and lobbies, and in all classrooms. In 


the convent, it is confined to the com- 
munity room and the refectory. 
Acoustical tile is used in the basement 
kitchen and in the convent kitchen, as 
it is cleaner and easier to maintain in 
such locations. 





Our Contributors 


Theodore J. Young, B.Arch., author of 
“‘Le Moyne College,’’ partner in the 
firm of Eggers and Higgins, graduated 
from the University of Toronto in 1921. 
A Member of the American Institute of 
Architects and Secretary of the New 
York Chapter, he has been associated 
with Mr. Otto R. Eggers in the de- 
signing of important ecclesiastical and 
secular buildings for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

Orin E. Skinner, author of ‘‘The Care 
and Maintenance of Stained Glass,’’ is 
a graduate of the Rochester Athe- 
nzum, and spent considerable time 
abroad in the study and restoration of 
ancient stained glass. A master-crafts- 
man, he was for many years secretary 
and manager of Charles J. Connick, and 
is now President of the Connick Asso- 
ciates. He is Editor of Stained Glass, 
the organ of the Stained Glass Associa- 
tion of America, is a Member of the 
Boston Arts and Crafts (Master), and 
has lectured and written extensively 
on “‘the greatest of all color mediums.”’ 
Richard M. Pott, B.S., author of 
“Housing Development Forces Parish 
Reorganization,’’ is project manager for 
Eggers and Higgins in charge of school 
and church work, and was formerly 
Member and President of the Board of 
Education, Union Free School District 
No. 1, Town of Eastchester, West- 
chester County, N. Y. He has had 
charge of production on such recent 
projects as the new Drill Hall at the 
Cardinal Farley Military Academy, 
the Immaculate Conception School, 
the Church of Our Lady of Victory, 
New York City, and the new buildings 
for Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 




















